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LITERATURE. 


Dissertations on Early Law and Custom ; 
chiefly selected from Lectures delivered at 
Oxford. By Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 
(John Murray.) 


Tux contents of the present volume of Sir 
Henry Maine’s lectures are rather more 
miscellaneous than those of their predecessors ; 
and, as the title partly indicates, there is 
more of the element of discussion inter- 
mingled with the authoritative exposition in 
which the author stands unequalled. The 
first four lectures are devoted to the connexion 
between ancestor-worship and inheritance, or 
the tendency to select as heir only such 
person as was recognised by the current 
religion as qualified to perform the funeral 
rites and continue the proper sacrifices for 
the dead. They are mainly suggested by the 
publication, in Prof. Max Miiller’s “ Sacred 
Books of the East,” of some Hindu law-books, 
anterior to the present version of the book of 
Manu, which contain traces of very archaic 
customs in regard to marriage and adoption ; 
and they conclude with a reminder of the 
extent to which ancestor-worship must be 
recognised as a factor in the Roman law of 
inheritance, which made the position of heir, 
as distinguished from legatee, more often 
onerous than profitable. The same lectures 
include references to the theories of primi- 
tive society of Morgan and McLennan, 
which form the subject of the seventh 
chapter. 

The other lectures are admirable, but 
isolated, chapters from a colossal work which 
the world would be grateful to Sir Henry 
Maine for entering upon at length—namely, a 
histoire raisonnée, if the expression may be 
permitted, of legal usages and legal con- 
ceptions. The wonderful power of intellectual 
digestion by which he transforms the dry 
bones of antiquarian scholarship into a 
nutritious and stimulating repast has never 
been seen to better advantage than in some 
of these chapters, which have already ap- 
peared in the Fortnightly Review. Side by 
side with the readiness to classify and group 
fragmentary, rudimentary, or decaying indica- 
tions of a widespread custom or idea, there 
is the not less necessary and perhaps more 
difficult quality which gives full weight also 
to the accidental element in history, and, with- 
out attempting to explain away substantial 
differences, accounts for them by the play of 
general tendencies under particular condi- 
tions, 

Since it is admitted that the laws and 
customs of the Salian Franks had nothing to 
do with the establishment of the so-called 
Salic law which determined the succession to 





the French crown, some other explanation of 
the existence of this strict and exceptional 
rule is needed. Every student of Sir Henry 
Maine’s other works is familiar with the 
extent to which law tends to be declara- 
tory of notorious and universal custom ; 
and, as it happened, from the tenth century 
to the fourteenth there was an unbroken 
custom in the Capetian family in favour 
of transmitting the Crown in the male line 
only. For more than three hundred years 
there had always been a son or a brother 
of the reigning king to succeed, and, conse- 
quently, the opportunity for balancing the 
rival claims of remote collaterals had never 
arisen. During all this time, also, the royal 
marriages had tended to bring fresh territories 
under the Crown, while it was unprecedented 
for this little, growing Central France to pass 
by marriage as an apanage to the son of any 
alien father who had'merely married a Capetian 
princess. Hence the growth of the over- 
whelmingly strong national feeling that such 
a mode of inheritance must be as illegal as it 
was unusual. Fixed rules of succession 
belong to a later stage of civilisation than 
France had reached in the tenth century, but 
the accidental establishment in that century 
of a custom which remained unbroken for 340 
years is a thoroughly satisfactory explanation 
of the historical fact that the law ultimately 
formulated aimed at still further perpetuating 
the immemorial custom. 

Not less interesting is the development of 
the paradoxical thesis that the French Revo- 
lution was the work of aggrieved copy- 
holders (chap. ix.). Not less interesting 
the vindication of the classification of 
legal rules by Roman jurists into the law 
of persons, the law of things, and the 
law of actions, which marks the close of the 
period (perhaps best known to the general 
reader from the Icelandic Sagas) when there 
was really a recondite connexion between 
individual rights and the roundabout methods 
of procedure by which they might be at once 
lawfully and effectually secured (chap. xi.), 
And the observation which ends the tenth 
chapter, that the latest modern improvements 
in the way of land transfer by public registra- 
tion are virtually a return to the primitive 
publicity of conveyance—and, what is more 
surprising, may probably result in an extra- 
ordinary and unexpected diminution of the 
aggregate body of law—is an augury very 
notable as perhaps the first of its kind, and 
full of hope, considering the sober quarter 
whence it proceeds, as if, after all, the human 
mind might succeed in multiplying its 
interests, which are the potential matters of 
litigation, without a proportionate increase in 
the number and intricacy of legal rules—as 
if, in fact, the law of persons and things 
might admit ultimately of as much happy 
simplification as the law of actions. 

But the under-current of thought, which 
gives to the volume what unity it possesses, 
is that to which we first referred. Just as the 
Lectures on the Early History of Institutions 
may be described as a study ot the ideas set 
forth in Ancient Law by the light of the 
newly translated Brehon laws, so the present 
volume is a continuation of the same study by 
the light of the Brahmanical books containing 
the earliest attempts at Hindu legislation, 





From time to time the first outline is filled in 
by the addition of details judiciously brought 
together from remote sources ; but the author 
remains faithful to his original aim, which 
was not “to determine the absolute origin of 
human society,” but “to indicate some of the 
earliest ideas of mankind as they are reflected 
in ancient law, and to point out}the relation 
of these ideas to modern thought.” Even 
now his discussion of certain theories of 
primitive society is not printed without re- 
luctance, as he is “not satisfied that the 
investigation has advanced far enough to 
admit of a very confident opinion;” and he 
frankly premises: “I must confess a certain 
distaste for enquiries which, when I have 
attempted to push them far, have always 
landed me in mud-banks and fog.” 

Still, so far as Sir Henry Maine has identi- 
fied himself with any one thesis, it is the wide- 
spread existence and great importance of the 
conception of paternal or patriarchal power ; 
and, so far as he ever succumbs to the temp- 
tation to help obscure facts to a clearer 
meaning than they would possess unaided, it 
is in this direction (as in the case of the Irish 
Jines, or arbitrary family groups) that his help 
is given. The indulgence with which he dis- 
cusses the elaborately complete and sweeping 
generalisations of the late Mr. McLennan and 
the late Mr. Morgan is therefore the more meri- 
torious, since the perfectly just observation 
that “‘ both writers seem to hold that human 
society went everywhere through the same 
series of changes” might be taken as dis- 
posing of their claims to serious consideration 
by an historically minded critic. But, care- 
fully guarded as Sir Henry Maine’s own 
observations generally are, anyone acquainted 
with the mass of facts available upon the 
other side will be inclined to question whether 
even he himself is not a little too apt to make 
a corresponding assumption. The assumption 
that, at one time or another, patriarchal or 
paternal power must have played an im- 
portant part in almost every community is 
much facilitated by the practice, sanctioned 
by the author, of using the two as con- 
vertible terms, as if every patriarch were a 
developed father, and every father an embryo 
or a degenerate patriarch. In one place he 
actually speaks of “‘ Patriarchal or Cyclopean 
families ’’—whereas the classical description 
of the Cyclops distinctly points to an aggre- 
gation of natural (polygamous) families, 
paying no regard to one another, and not 
recognising any common deceased ancestor or 
living chief—and therefore in no sense patri- 
archal. 

This confusion of two quite distinct types, 
whieh may be arrived at by different and 
independent processes, makes it more difficult 
to decide the significance of particular customs 
respecting the worship of ancestors. The 
worship given to an eponymous hero in 
ancient Greece is not the same as the 
worship given to the “ meritorious ancestor ” 
of the primitive Chinaman. The sacra 
privata of the Romans may have been a 
survival from a real domestic ancestor cult, 
and have influenced the later law of inherit- 
ance accordingly ; but the differences between 
India and Italy, induced by the triumph of 
sacerdotalism in the former country, count 
historically for at least 4s much as the surviy- 
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ing resemblances of their first estate. Every 
important community develops some special 
trait of its own which reacts upon the tenden- 
cies which are common to it with others ; and 
the robust mixture of logic and conservatism, 
which characterise the developments of law 
and usage at Rome, is itself so exceptional 
that the improbable thing would be to find 
the exact counterparts to them elsewhere. 
Nowhere except in Rome was the private 
paterfamilias at once absolute at home, free 
but not absolute abroad, and the member of 
a politically progressive community. 

It is not quite clear whether the patriarchal 
theory is intended to represent the patriarch 
or the father as the more archaic type, 
and Sir Henry Maine would probably be the 
first to admit that the difference in the series 
of changes through which human society 
historically passes begins at the first possible 
stage. Without adopting the generalisations 
of either Morgan or McLennan, we know that 
great varieties of usage exist even among 
savages: a few are practically monogamists, 
many practise a regulated polygamy, some 
have few restrictive customs, Great stress 
has been laid upon the fact that some— 
notably the North American Indians (like 
the Incas of Peru, and probably the ancient 
Chinese and Egyptians)—trace relationship 
through the mother only, and this has been 
supposed to point to a period of total savagery, 
in which the relation of paternity was unknown. 
But the inference is unnecessary; that the 
mother should give her name to descendants 
proves only that there was a time when she 
was (in some communities at least) the most 
permanent element in the family. There are 
many tribes recognising the institution of 
marriage in some form or other, and yet very 
familiar with the practice of divorce. Ina state 
of nature the divorced father has little induce- 
ment to assert his potestas by retaining the 
guardianship of infants, whose maintenance, 
according to the primitive division of labour, 
naturally falls upon the mother; the mother, 
with her children, naturally marries again, 
let us say a warrior who is killed in the next 
tribal fray, then a hunter who comes to the 
like untimely end, and so on, perhaps, till the 
family bearing her name attains quite patri- 
archal proportions. Even in such a com- 
paratively civilised community as Iceland we 
find women of unimpeachable reputation 
married, widowed, divorced, and married again 
at a very surprising rate and frequency. This 
sort of Miitter-recht only tends to prevail 
among good-natured, rather easy-going races, 
where women are kindly used ; and these races 
are not the slowest to settle and attain a 
certain degree of civilisation. With peaceable 
settlement, life becomes more secure, and 
family relations more continuous, but the old 
habit of tracing kinship through the mother 
will survive long after its raison d’étre has 
vanished. 

The natural causes which lead to ancestor- 
worship are just as strong in these com- 
munities as in any other. In them, the 
mother will probably share with the father 
in the celebration of domestic sacrifices, and 
be commemorated with him in the family 
worship after death. In them, parental 


power may be asserted with more than 
Roman strictness, as in China; or waived 





entirely, as seems to have been the case in 
Egypt. Even the one trait which is likely 
everywhere to survive—a great respect for 
purity of descent on the maternal side—may 
show itself in very different disguises, and 
re-appear in the caste feeling of India as well 
as in the sister-marrying of Egyptian kings 
and Incas. The worship of immediate known 
ancestors, as distinct from that of tribal 
heroes, must have a certain tendency towards 
the separation of the community into natural 
families, even apart from the interest of the 
sacerdotal class in multiplying the altars 
to be served, which, as Sir Henry Maine 
observes, has led the Brahmans to encourage 
partition. But house and village communities 
of the most permanent kind have been founded 
by at least one of these ancient, woman-respect- 
ing races; and in them, as if for the special 
instruction of rash sociologists, domestic 
authority of a very stringent kind was vested 
in the head of the community altogether 
irrespective of the claims of paternity. The 
very interesting and singular usages of the 
Basques, which have remained unmodified 
apparently since the days of Strabo, seem 
to have escaped Sir Henry Maine’s attention ; 
but the example of a community in which 
paternal power, as such, is absolutely ignored 
will serve better than anything else to enable 
us to gauge the strength of all the other 
social forces at work, in this case to supersede, 
but in others to control and supplement, it. 

The essence of the Basque system of in- 
heritance is primogeniture without distinction 
of sex. The eldest child, whether son or 
daughter, inherits the farm, portions such of 
the younger children as the family resources 
will allow to marry, and provides house and 
home for the celibatejuniors, whoare sacrificed, 
like the cadets of noble houses, to maintain 
the glory of the ancestral name. By a still 
more original custom, heirs and heiresses are 
forbidden to intermarry ; and, if they do so, 
one or other must cede the hereditary estate 
to their next kin. The Basque colonists in 
South America are mostly cadets who have 
obtained the permission of their elders to leave 
the village and appropriate their own earnings, 
which, as in India and Russia, were legally 
part of the common stock. Unfortunately, 
the Code Civil has made havoc among these 
undivided families by giving all the children 
a right to claim an equal share in the in- 
heritance on the parent’s death, instead of 
allowing the heir to save gradually the lawful 
portion of one child after another; but even 
yet the remoter parts of the Basque country 
probably contain, in proportion to their 
population, a larger number of ancient families 
occupying their ancestral holdings than any 
other spot in Europe. 

A view that is being defended generally 
gets its outline to a certain extent determined 
by that of the alternative view that is rejected ; 
and we can hardly be grateful to Mr. 
McLennan for driving Sir Henry Maine to 
look in the Descent of Man for the founda- 
tion of the patriarchal theory. There is no 
irreverence to the great name of Mr. Darwin 
in saying that human psychology is not his 
strongest point; one who knew more of the 
passions, not excluding the animal ones, has 
written— 


** Man’s love is from man’s life a thing apart.” 











The passion of jealousy is not chronic, least 
of all in primitive society ; and there must be 
some strong, constant tendency at work to 
lead to such an important social development 
as the power of the patriarchal chief. In 
earlier volumes, Sir Henry Maine himself has 
pointed out the importance of wealth in flocks 
and herds in establishing such power; and, 
in place of the startling definition promul- 
gated on p. 209, we should be prepared to 
maintain that the question whether an able 
and ambitious paterfamilias grew into a patri- 
archal chief was always decided by either poli- 
tical or economic causes, or by a combination 
of the two. If we take the story of the repre- 
sentative patriarch, the first influence in 
favour of isolation and concentration as a 
tribe is economical: “There was strife 
between the herdmen of Abram’s cattle and 
the herdmen of Lot’s cattle.’”? The pastoral 
patriarch requires room; he will divide the 
land amicably with a kinsman, but, if he or 
his kinsmen are attacked, he and his tribe 
will fight. But the father of Isaac and 
Ishmael does not become a father of nations 
by fighting in defence of his harem (as to 
which he is curiously indifferent), but by 
defeating Chedorlaomer king of Elam, and 
proving his power to protect, not merely his 
own wife and children, but the families of all 
the 318 fighting men of his household. The 
continuance of this kind of chieftainship 
depends upon whether the tribe, as a whole, 
has to fight for its existence, which is a 
political accident determined by the other 
occupants of the region; and whether its mode 
of life is incurably nomadic, which is deter- 
mined by the economic influences then and 
previously at work. Supposing the tribe to 
settle on the land, the patriarch’s descendants 
may continue in authority as feudal chiefs or 
territorial sovereigns. But, if the settlement 
take place under a pacific leader, or by 
a secession of the tribe from an unsuccessful 
leader, the community breaks up into a number 
of natural families with substantially equal 
claims and powers; and the essentially repub- 
lican institution, the village commune, suc- 
ceeds the tribe, to be again perhaps broken 
up into populus and plebs as the heirs of the 
old owners of flocks and herds distance the 
simple agriculturists in the race for wealth. 
The development of ancestor-worship or 
paternal power at later stages in the process 
of social evolution turns upon minuter 
accidents and race temperament. Ancestor- 
worship and sacerdotalism by no means neces- 
sarily go together. As Sir Henry Maine 
points out, the Hebrew law-givers are strong 
in denunciation of those who “eat the 
sacrifices of the dead;” and that most Levitical 
of books, the Zendavesta, contains no traces 
of such worship; while in the law-book of 
Apastamba there are references to local and 
family customs which seem to indicate the 
spontaneous existence of a good deal of 
ritualistic observance of this kind among the 
Hindus long before the elaborate inventions 
of Brahmanism. Where sacred texts are 
wanting, the devout aspirant is referred for 
instruction to the consensus of opinion 
among right-minded persons—an appeal which 
could scarcely be made by an unpopular 
hierarchy. In China, again, surely the 
“promised land” of ancestors living and 
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deceased, the insignificance of the priesthood, 
and the supremacy of the State in things 
spiritual have reached the utmost possible 
point, while customs in regard to inheritance 
are matter-of-fact and sensible. 

Altogether, it is not quite clear whether 
there is more connexion between the religious 
theory of ancestor-worship and the civil 
theory of inheritance than between any two 
contemporaneous effects of a common cause. 
The historic interest of the enquiry begins 
when, as was the case at Rome, the civil 
consequence outlasted the religious one. 
The unseemly expedients for providing an 
heir to perform the religious rites, which are 
contemplated in Hindu law-books, scarcely 
prove that there was more desire to have an 
ostensible heir for this than for other pur- 
poses. They point to a state of things in 
which people cared more about having 
children or heirs than about where they came 
from; and this is a common trait in all 
archaic societies, when the slave may be 
made his master’s heir, and the victor in a 
fray really means kindly to his enemy by 
marrying his wife and adopting his orphans. 
They also, it must be said, point to a state of 
things in which jealousy can scarcely have 
been a familiar passion. Any heir who was 
good enough for temporal was good enough 
for spiritual purposes; and the moment of 
historic interest is only reached when, by a 
reversal of the Roman process, the degrees of 
spiritual merit to be conferred by sacrifices 
have been determined with a degree of elabora- 
tion unapproached by the civil law, so that 
English tribunals in India, solemnly bent on 
doing justice to the subject race, have, in 
questions of inheritance, to ascertain, first 
what amount of spiritual benefit the rival 
claimants would be able to confer by their 
sacrifices on the deceased ancestor, and then, 
as it were, to reduce the result into terms of 
legal relationship. 

It is easier to exhaust the list of question- 
able points than of instructive and suggestive 
observations which the reader may be trusted 
to find in the work itself. We will there- 
fore only add that the Egyptian inscription 
quoted on p. 213, which Sir Henry Maine 
says ‘‘has not been much noticed,” and to 
which he attaches some importance, has been 
translated in the Records of the Past (vol. x.). 
It is by an insignificant king of the XXXIInd 
Dynasty (after the Persian conquest); and 
the figures given are altogether wanting in 
the historical modesty which characterises 
the inscriptions of the great kings, who, as 
we know, did not put their prisoners of war 
to death, but employed them on the erection 
of public monuments. The authority for the 
enormous number of bulls and women said to 
be captured must be the boast of a mercenary 
general anxious to please the credulous and 
cegenerate successor of the Ramessids, and 
the historical value of the document is of the 
slightest. Epira Srmcox. 








The Free-Trade Speeches of the Right Hon. 
Charles P. Villiers, M.P. With a Memoir. 
Edited by a Member of the Cobden Club. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

A Few days since a well-known newspaper, 

commenting on Mr. Bright’s address to the 





Glasgow students, said that, for the purpose 
of practical politics, the Free-Trade controversy 
in England was as remote as the preliminaries 
to the grant of the Great Charter by King 
John. This is, we may conclude, a new, 
and a rather exaggerated, way of stating that 
the remarkable events which culminated in 
the Corn legislation of 1846 are now entirely 
historical, that the volcanic fire of that period 
is extinct, and that the passions of that 
epoch are wholly calmed. So much is prob- 
ably true, Nineteen persons out of twenty 
have never heard even the echoes of the 
struggle. Not one living person out of sixty, 
perhaps out of a hundred, has taken any part 
in it, or remembers the upheaval which the 
change required. But to the generation 
which witnessed the strife, it was a bloodless, 
but complete, revolution. Perhaps the most 
striking comment on the new departure was 
the comment which Sir Robert Peel made on 
it. Crossing over the floor of the House to 
where Hume and Cobden were sitting when 
the news of Louis-Philippe’s flight reached 
England, he said, “This is what would have 
happened here if those people,” pointing to 
the Conservative party, “had kept the Corn 
Law.” 

The first person to attack the Corn 
Laws, root and branch, by an annual motion 
wes Mr. Charles Villiers. Sir William Clay 
told the writer that he resigned the motion 
to Mr. Villiers, and took up with the aboli- 
tion of Church Rates ; but it appears that Sir 
William Clay's motion was directed against 
the sliding scale, not against the system alto- 
gether. Mr. Villiers, on the other hand, 
demanded, in various forms, the instant 
recognition of Free Trade in food. It was a 
demand which seemed Quixotic, even frantic. 
Most persons believed that, however true the 
principles of Free Trade might be, the whole 
of England, and all parties in it, were com- 
mitted to the Protectionist system, and that 
the abolition of the Corn Laws would be 
followed by a collapse of every vital interest. 
This was for a long time Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinion, as he told the writer. Eight years 
after Mr. Villiers began the attack the Corn 
Laws fell, and the principles of Free Trade 
were firmly established in England. Hence- 
forward the whole of our commercial system 
has been conditioned on, and developed by, 
Free Trade; and it may be concluded that this 
system would be entirely dislocated if any 
departure were made from that which Mr. 
Villiers advocated in 1838, and Parliament 
accepted in 1846. 

The principal credit of this result has been 
assigned by popular opinion to Messrs. Cobden 
and Bright. They never claimed the credit 
themselves, for the history of no great political 
movement was 80 little marred by the jealousy 
of those who took part in it. The writer has 
known with close intimacy the principal 
leaders and, in a greater or less degree, all 
the most conspicuous agents in the struggle ; 
but he never heard one of them disparage his 
associates’ labour, or magnify his own, though 
the rarest of virtues is the disinterestedness 
which does not claim the chief merit in a 
victory. Other men distributed the reputa- 
tions which were won; the leaders of the 
Free-Trade League only claimed collective 
credit, and, to the amazement of everyone, 





dissolved, at the instant of their victory, the 
powerful organisation which they had formed. 
If Mr. Villiers did not gain the popular fame 
of Cobden and Bright, it was no fault of theirs, 
for the services which he did were acknow- 
ledged by them in the warmest manner and 
with the most persistent instance. 

One reason of this popular favour towards 
Cobden and Bright is to be found in the 
integrity of their labours. Between 1841 
and 1846 they were everywhere, no voices 
and no names being so familiar as theirs. 
Cobden had the advantage of years, of public 
position (he was in the House of Commons 
two years before Mr. Bright, and had been 
a candidate at a previous election), and of 
literary reputation, He was, besides, lucidly 
outspoken and earnestly convinced. Mr. 
Bright had a vigorous and fervid eloquence, 
polished as time went on into that pathos 
and humour in which he has found no rivals. 
But he set his own popularity infinitely below 
that of Mr. Fox, member for Oldham; and 
the writer can so far confirm Mr. Bright’s 
judgment that, when he made that selection 
of his speeches which has been so widely 
read, he was able to include only one of the 
Free-Trade utterances, and that more as a 
specimen of speeches than as an equal to the 
higher efforts of Mr. Bright’s eloquence. 

The peculiarity of the speeches which have 
been collected into these two volumes is that 
they are simply models of exhaustive reason- 
iag, in which the earliest utterance is as good 
as the latest. Mr. Villiers not only completes 
his own case, but he states with the same 
fairness and fullness all the arguments of his 
opponents, and applies a generous but merciless 
logic to them. These speeches are as closely 
reasoned as though the speaker had composed 
a series of essays in which nothing is super- 
fluous and nothing is omitted. They are as 
exact as the best pleadings of the most accom- 
plished lawyer whose brief and precedents 
have become part of his mind. They possess 
the further merit of being—though here the 
speaker improves by experience—varied by 
exceeding quickness in debate. Few speeches 
contain so many illustrations of the power 
by which a good debater is able to appropriate 
an opportunity and insert it, without marring 
the continuity of his reasoning, into the body 
of his speech. Mr. Villiers, in short, had put 
to the best account the economical training 
which he had from Malthus, and the legal 
education which he had after he decided on 
abandoning the civil service of the East India 
Company. 

Political speeches soon lose their freshness, 
for not only is it the case that the controversy 
which gives occasion to them is generally 
ephemeral, sometimes even unreal, but they 
rarely contain any of that dramatic interest 
which gives vitality to speech and fact. But 
in these speeches there is an element of per- 
manent interest. They supply one with a 
picture of the contest in the House of 
Commons from the time in which the advo- 
cate of a great change was utterly repudiated 
by both the historical parties, and was, by 
dint of reiterated argument, constantly in- 
creasing his following, and refusing to accept 
any compromise, till at length he won the 
halting and reluctant acquiescence of the 
Whigs, and at last a complete victory over 
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all that was statesmanlike among the Con- 
servatives. 

The historians who will hereafter analyse 
the political and economical history of the 
English people—a topic which will assuredly 
command the attention of all civilised com- 
munities at no remote period—will find Mr. 
Villiers’ speeches the most valuable and the 
most agreeable account of the great Free- 
Trade controversy, chiefly because, apart from 
the excellence of the method, they give a full 
and fair account of the defence as well as of 
the attack—an attack which is always courteous 
as well as complete. The publication of these 
speeches is not only a pleasure to those who, 
like the writer, have long known one of the 
best types of the old-fashioned Parliament 
man, and have admired his consistent and 
useful career, but is also of great utility to 
those who wish to understand what the Free- 
Trade struggle was from the mouth of its most 
well informed and logical advocate. 

It would have been more convenient if the 
editor had printed a running date at the top 
of each page, and had supplied the reader 
with a fuller Index. A scamped Index to 
two volumes of such excellent matter and 
method is inexcusable parsimony. For the 
rest, it is difficult to write a memoir of a 
living man; but the editor has not done more 
than justice in calling attention to the very 
valuable services which Mr. Villiers rendered 
the ratepayers and the poor by his reforms in 
the administration of the Poor Law during 
the time that he was President of the Board, 
and gave convincing proof of his practical 
sagacity in doing justice. 

James E, THorotp Roaers. 








Bibliotheca Piscatoria. By T. Westwood 
and T. Satchell. (Satchell.) 


Lone desired, long promised, this book is a 
treasure to the scholarly angler. Its proto- 
type, by Mr. Westwood alone, appeared in 
1861, and has for years been out of print. 
We can hardly call this a second edition of 
that thin duodecimo, which only embraced 
the titles of six hundred and fifty works on 
angling, for the Bibliotheca Piscatoria now 
appears as a stately octavo of some four 
hundred pages, and contains the names of six 
times the number of angling books previously 
registered. Estimated by bulk alone, the 
frog has succeeded in swelling itself to the 
size of the ox. It is no slight to Mr. West- 
wood’s book of 1861 to say that bibliography 
has attained the honour of an exact science 
since that time. Working on his lines, there- 
fore, and aided by his counsel, but guided by 
modern and more precise ideas on cataloguing 
books and editions, Mr. Satchell has spent 
more than two years in ascertaining the exact 
titles, publishers, pagination, illustrations, and 
the like belonging to all the works which 
treat of angling disclosed by the most careful 
searching. The result lies before us, a monu- 
ment of diligence and good work. It is 
indispensable to every collector of angling 
works, while the biographical and _biblio- 
graphical scraps scattered through its pages 
will enable the man with no pretensions to 
be ascholar to defy the taunt of Lord Falkland, 
who “pitied unlearned gentlemen in rainy 
weather.” Beside the works themselves, 














however, the date and chief particulars of | Bassus, who lived at the beginning of the 
each edition are here brought together, a task | tenth century. Once more, we look for 
which has not slightly contributed to the| Matthew Stevenson’s Zhe Twelue Moneths 
laborious character of the record, Thus, | (1661), a little book which gives notes for 
taking the Palladium of the angler, Walton | fishing, month after month, among directions 
and Cotton’s Compleat Angler, the editors have | on agriculture, gardening, and the like. It is 
succeeded in describing no fewer than eighty- | very rare; there is not a copy of it in the 
seven distinct editions and reprints of the| Huth Collection. Stevenson gives lists of 
book, whereof seventeen had wholly escaped | what he calls “dead flies” (7.c., artificial 
previous notice. flies) wherewith to fish for trout, which, with 
In addition to their researches in public| the quaint engravings, render it a very 
libraries, the excellent private collection of | desirable book for an angling collector. The 
Mr. A. Denison (comprising three thousand | full title is duly given by our editors. Clearly 
volumes on angling subjects) was liberally | it boots not to pursue these investigations. On 
thrown open to the editors. Many other | every page the eye is caught by lore servicable 
friends assisted their toils, especially Mr. | to the book-lover. Here, is a full collection 
Wilson, of the British Museum—no mean | of that difficult subject, the successive editions 
authority on angling literature. Pleasant, | of Dame Juliana Berners. There, a discussion 
therefore, is the feasting of all literary fisher- | on a still more curious black-letter tract, 
men on the sweets of this book, to parody|the Dutch Boecxken, which Mr. Denison 
Aelian’s account of the fish unlucky enough | would assign to the year 1492, and which, 
to rise at the scarlet flies of the Macedonian | therefore, precedes the Dame’s “ treatyse of 
anglers on the River Astraeus, itself the earliest | fysshynge.” Once more, a couple of pages 
notice of fly-fishing. Not angling-books alone | are bestowed on one of the sweetest of 
are here alphabetically described, but also | angling poets, the celebrated J. D.; Mr. 
books on the fisheries of the kingdom, | Westwood discourses on his life and eulogises 
together with a list of statutes, repealed, spent, | his verse. The numerous writers who have 
or in force, bearing on the same subject. An | treated of fish-ponds are likewise marshalled. 
attempt is also made, we believe for the first | Even those who have spiritualised angling 
time, to register all works treating of pisci-| after the fashion of Boyle in his Reflections 
culture. This is a most useful feature of the | are not forgotten. Jerome Phillips’s sermon, 
book from an economical point of view. Lastly, | ‘The Fisherman,” however, was preached at 
an Appendix contains a good many citations | Southwell, we may remind the editors, not at 
of passages touching on angling and fish from | Southwark, as stated at p. 41. 
the older English poets and dramatists. All| But enough has been said, we trust, to 
this matter is rendered easily accessible by | commend this useful book to the notice of 
means of a capital Index. Literary fishermen | a large brotherhood—those anglers who see 
have been catered for now in a very different | something more in their craft than the mere 
manner to the first attempt at a printed list | catching of fish. Finality in a work of this 
of angling books—that which, in 1811, Sir| kind is not to be thought of. Month by 
H. Ellis contributed to Sir E. Brydges’s | month the editors will have to register fresh 
Bibliographer. This was made up of eighty | publications; and, it may be hoped, will 
entries, with some scanty notices of the | rescue from the sea of oblivion some old books 
authors of the books. The Index alone in| which have been dragged up to the light by 
the book before us runs to more than five-and- | the baits which they have in these pages so 
twenty pages, attractively thrown to antiquaries. An in- 
An excellent mode of testing such a/ timation is given that they will thankfully 
compilation consists in referring to a few| receive such particulars; while with much 
scarce or little-known books. We have tried | liberality they promise a series of supplements, 
these sortes piscatoriae, and are bound to} which will embrace such corrections and 
report favourably of the issue. Jacques | additions, free of charge to any possessors of 
Vaniére, in his Praediwm Rusticum, devoted | their volume who will send their addresses. 
a book of his Georgics to fishing which | A book of this kind, which reflects so many 
is by no means so well known, both for its | features dear to anglers, may well lie next 
substance and its Latinity, as it should| their cherished Izaak Walton in the sunny 
be. The editors have here given the different | seat by the favourite window of the sanctum. 
editions of the book, including the prettily | It will teach them to value still more the 
printed and illustrated edition of 1750, | ragged-coated, discoloured volumes of previous 
by which we had tried the oracle. Again, | angling writers ; it will point out the treasures 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus is the re-|of angling lore which our tongue has pro- 
puted author of forty-four chapters on fish- | duced; in a word, this Bibliotheca Piscatorsa 
ponds and fish-rearing. He gives baits for | will delight the book-loving fisherman— 


the different kinds of fish, receipts for collect-| «Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piscis 
ing them into one place (which Markham amabit,”’ 
seems to have appropriated, after the fashion M. G. WartKrxs. 


of so many angling writers), and insists on 
the necessity of feeding fish, a duty now 
generally recognised by pisciculturists. The WEW HOVELS. 

name does not here appear in the alpha-| In the Flower of her Youth. By Mabel 
betical list of the editors, but a reference-| Collins. In 8 vols. (White.) 

to the Index shows, under “Geoponika; | 776 Hands of Justice. By F. W. Robinson. 
Cassiano Basso scholastico collectore,” an In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

account of these chapters and the different ‘ J. Fit ld 
editions of them extant. A bibliographical | “at Hast Thou Done? By "Bla ett.) 
notice assigns the authorship of them to| Molloy. In8 vols, (Hurst & Blackett. 
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The New Mistress. 
Bros.) 


Tontine. By Matilda J. Barnett. (Pitman.) 


He Died for the Love of Woman. By 
Edwin H. Gomes. (City of London Pub- 
lishing Co.) 


Miss CoLtins is acquiring more strength and 
facility as she continues in authorship. The 
tale before us, though with a painful motive, 
and skating on very thin ice in some of its 
ethics, has some well-conceived situations, 
and at least one subtle study of moods. 
The young, clever, and beautiful only daughter 
of a Bohemian man of letters, in whom the 
reader will not fail to recognise an idealised 
portrait drawn by filial affection, is presented 
at the outset as about to make a love match 
with a young man of similar tastes and 
temperament, whose heart is in literature and 
art, but who is obliged to drudge as clerk in 
a City office. They do marry, and are ideally 
happy for some years. But the unwelcome 
drudgery tells by degrees on the young hus- 
band, who becomes thoroughly dispirited and 
out of sorts, while: the close likeness of 
character between himself and his wife pre- 
vents her, despite her brightness, ability, and 
affection, from being a sufficient element of 
variety in his life to rouse him. And the 
marriage of her father to a second wife, 
between whom and the daughter there has 
never been sympathy, tends to dispirit her 
also. (There is a curious mistake, by-the-by, 
in the matter of this marriage. The bride- 
groom, Brough Warrington, is a commoner, 
while the bride has a title, and is Lady Lynne 
—it does not appear whether as widow of a 
peer, a baronet, or a knight; but after the 
wedding she is always spoken of as “ Lady 
Warrington ’’—of course an impossibility 
under the English nobiliary system, according 
to which, strictly construed, a woman holding 
a title only by marriage forfeits it alto- 
gether on re-marriage to an untitled person, 
though, by courtesy, she is allowed to 
retain her first married name, and does not 
take the second at all.) A sudden access of 
wealth delivers Charlie Newman from his 
clerkship, and he goes with his wife to Italy 
for change. There, while in Rome, he falls 
in with a lady not really more beautiful or 
cleverer than his wife, but much more unlike 
himself, with whom he falls suddenly and 
passionately in love, which she returns. Both 
are sufficiently right-principled to see the 
nature of the precipice on which they stand 
and their duty to the innocent wife, but they 
have not self-control enough to hide their 
feelings from each other or from her. Accord- 
ingly, she becomes utterly miserable, and at 
first makes enquiries on her return to England 
as to the possibility of procuring a divorce, 
her temper of self-sacrifice leading her to 
think of giving up her own rights that two 
out of the three may be happy, while her 
pride revolts against continuing to live with a 
man who has ceased to love her, though she 
- loves him. Finding that there is no innocent 
toad to divorce, she plans to disappear by a 
seeming death ; and, securing her father’s co- 
Operation, she carries out the plan by means of 
an unscrupulous doctor, a former suitor of her 
own, who hopes to win her for himself by 
these means. Once she has done it, and the 


In 3 vols, (Tinsley 








lovers have married, she recognises the moral 
blunder she has made, but thinks it too late 
to make any change. Then comes what is by 
far the best-written part of the story—her 
experiences while trying to fit herself for the 
profession of an actress, for which she has 
natural genius. Her identity is suspected by 
a needy cousin of her husband’s, whose sus- 
picion is excited by her connexion with Dr. 
Swift, and he endeavours to make profit out 
of his knowledge by extorting hush-money 
either from her or from her now bigamous 
husband. But, when he seems about to suc- 
ceed, her sudden death, from the severe mental 
strain and the shock and loneliness following 
on her father’s decease, baffles his scheme and 
ends the story—a very clever one, despite all 
faults. 


The Hands of Justice is another of those 
tales of the seamy side of English life which 
Mr. Robinson has a special faculty for writing. 
It opens with a visit to a reformatory made 
by a former inmate, who has turned out well, 
and who desires to choose one of the inmates 
of a later day as a pupil in the art of “ keeping 
on the square.” He does select the most 
unpromising and incorrigible specimen on 
hand, of whose antecedents he is, in fact, fully 
aware, and brings him off to a sort of private 
reformatory of his own, named Farm Forlorn, 
on the sea-coast of Lincolnshire, near Skegs 
Shore, a locality which seems topographically 
to correspond with the real Skegness. In 
this place everyone, with a single exception, 
from the farmer himself downwards, is an 
ex-convict or offender. There is a good deal 
of graphic skill shown in describing the odd 
company thus got together, while some pains 
have been taken in accentuating the masterful 
and impetuous disposition of the principal, 
who is the real hero of the book. The interest 
of the story turns on the secret of a murder 
committed upon the single non-convict at 
Farm Forlorn; and the writer has very 
cleverly managed so to arrange the incidents 
as to make the suspicions even of a practised 
novel-reader point to different persons suc- 
cessively. There is one part with which we 
are dissatisfied—the dialect assigned to a 
Methodist pastor (not “ parson,” by-the-by, a 
highly technical word, which is inapplicable), 
which is not only too illiterate in some places 
for a person of his grade, as he is not a mere 
“local,” but does not correspond with any 
existing dialect. It seems intended for Cum- 
brian, but there is no part of England where 
“harnest” and “clarver” stand for “ honest” 
and “ clever.” 


The title of Mr. Molloy’s story does not 
supply any clue to its nature; nor is the 
quotation from “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” on the cover and title-page of more 
assistance. The scene is laid partly in an 
Irish country town, and partly in London; 
and it would not give a bad idea of the book 
to say that it resembles a blend made by 
imitating the later style of Lever and the 
earlier style of Lord Beaconsfield. It is 
fairly readable, but it is not an advance on 
the author’s previous novel; and there has 
been a good deal of carelessness, or at any 
rate haste, in its production, marked not 
merely by frequent errors of the press, but 
by faults of style, of fact (there is a 














double slip as regards Irish language and 
Irish history only a few lines from the 
beginning), and even of grammar, which 
cannot be laid on the printer’s shoulders. 
Some of the sketches of people are well drawn, 
notably Corporal Casey, a sort of Irish Caleb 
Balderstone ; but the man who ought to be 
the hero of the book remains unimportant 
and vague, while pains enough have been 
taken in defining characters with less leading 
parts in the story to make it clear that Mr. 
Molloy could have made something better of 
his premier jeune homme than he has done. 


The New Mistress is a very brightly 
written story, made out of exceedingly simple 
materials, the heroine being the pretty, re- 
fined, and clever orphan of a ruined London 
merchant, who becomes national schoolmis- 
tress in a little country town, and is fallen 
in love with by the schoolmaster, the vicar, 
the wealthy retired tradesman of the parish, 
and the local squire, much to the disgust of 
the vicar’s two sisters and the squire’s mother. 
Two characters are particularly well drawn— 
Mr. William Forth Burge, the retired butcher, 
an uneducated, but sensible, liberal, and warm- 
hearted man, with nothing of the snob about 
him, as the squire truly remarks; and the 
querulous, silly, and entirely snobbish mother 
of Hazel Thorne, the heroine. The book is 
one of considerable promise ; and, if the author 
will just remember to keep the phrase “ dif- 
ferent to” for speakers in the grade of her 
butcher—in whose mouth it is suitable enough 
—and bear in mind that it does not follow, 
because a gentleman eligible for matrimony 
is a parti in French, that a lady in the same 
position is a partie, her style will do, for it 
is generally correct and fluent enough. 


Tontine is an American story which is 
best described by an American adjective, 
“high-faluting.” The title does not indicate 
a mutual benefit society with profits accumu- 
lating for the advantage of surviving members, 
but a young lady who is daughter of the last 
survivor of such an association, and chiefly 
remarkable for violent fits of hysteria on 
coming into contact with water, especially in 
connexion with any risk of drowning for 
herself or others—a peculiarity explained 
towards the close of the story as due to pre- 
natal influences, her father having suffered 
his own closest and oldest friend to drown 
before his eyes in order to succeed to his ton- 
tine claim, the two being the last remaining 
members. One example of the style will suffice. 
The heroine is given an emerald necklace at 
a Christmas-tree, and remarks thereupon :— 
‘‘Wondrously beautiful! If aught in the 
kingdom of mother earth be linked with my 
destiny, it is the limpid emerald, at once the 
symbol of hope and melancholy. Typical of 
joy, aray of sunlight embosomed in a drop of 
ocean’s dancing water; typical of sadness, the 
crystalization [sic] of a mermaid’s tear. .. . There 
is magic in these limpid gems ; they speak to 
me in the language of the green, green sea ; 
the roaring of the waters, at this moment, fills 
my ear, the waves are surging up around me, 
rising even to my throat.” 

Fustian of this kind runs all through the 
book, and there is not story enough to make 
amends. 


He Died for the Love of Woman is appar- 
ently the first effort of a very young writer who 
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has still everything to learn in the trade of 
authorship. It is too immature for criticism, 
except on one point, where decisive judgment 
can be given at once—that Mr. Gomes does 
not possess the lyrical gift, and had, better 
put no original songs in his next venture. 
Ricuarp F, LirrLeDate. 








HEBREW THEOLOGY. 


The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides, 
‘Translated from the Original Text and Anno- 
tated by M. Friedlinder. Vol. I. (Triibner.) 
Dr. Friedliinder is to be congratulated upon 
having successfully completed the first instal- 
ment of his translation of the Moreh Nevochim 
of Maimonides, the famous Rabbi of Cordova, 
the greatest and most influential teacher of 
mediaeval Judaism. The Jews of Spain in the 
twelfth century were addicted to liberal studies ; 
they cultivated poetry, science, philosophy ; 
and Maimonides was thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit and teaching of Aristotelianism as 
interpreted by the Arabian philosophers of his 
native country. He was also profoundly versed 
in Jewish learning; and he had, with infinite 
pains, systematised the miscellaneous contents 
of the Talmud in a special work in which all its 
authoritative doctrines were assigned to their 
proper place. The Moreh Nevochim was 
prompted by the endeayour to bring these 
two divergent lines of thought, Judaism and 
Aristotelianism, into harmony ; to afford a guide 
for those who were perplexed and bewildered by 
the apparent antagonism between the teaching 
of the schools and Scripture—in a word, its 
design was to reconcile philosophy and religion. 
Maimonides does this much as Philo had done 
before him ; he interprets Scripture allegorically, 
and discovers in it the concealed expression 
of philosophic doctrines current in his time. 
The first tifty chapters of the first part are 
accordingly devoted to an examination of 
Hebrew words used in a figurative sense; the 
author next proceeds to discuss the attributes 
of Deity and the nature of our knowledge of 
him, explaining in accordance with his philo- 
sophical creed the Scriptural terms by which he 
is designated. Dr. Friedliinder’s translation 
is lucid and readable; and his annotations 
provide ample information touching matters 
of difficulty, whether in subject-matter or 
phraseology. A short Life of Maimonides is 
prefixed, as well as an analysis of the entire 
treatise. The volume is an important contri- 
bution in a department little studied in England. 
We look forward with interest to the trans- 
lation of the second part (which includes, 
among other matters, Maimonides’ application 
of the ‘‘active intellect” in his theory of 
prophecy), hoping, only, that before completing 
his work the learned editor will not omit to 
say a few words on the influence exerted by 
Maimonides upon the schoolmen (Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas). 


Kritischer Commentar zu den Psalmen. Nebst 
Text und Uebersetzung. Von Dr. H. Griitz. 
Hrster Band (Ps. i-lx.). (Breslau: Schott- 
liinder.) The most valuable portion of this 
work is the Introduction, the Commentary 
being slight, and devoted principally to an ex- 
planation—we cannot say justitication—of the 
textual emendations embodied in the translation. 
That the Hebrew text of the Old Testament 
has in places suffered corruption is generally 
recognised by scholars; and readers of those 
volumes of Prof. Griitz’s learned Geschichte der 
Juden which embrace the Biblical period, and 
of his exegetical articles in the Monatsschrift, 
will be aware how often he has justly called 
attention to the existence of such errors, and 
what felicitous suggestions for their correction 
are due to him. In the present yolume 





(pp. 121-44) he has given an instructive view 
of the different classes of textual error, and 
referred them to their several sources (phonetic 
confusion, similarity of form, transposition, 
dittography, &c.), with numerous illustra- 
tions, though, naturally, these are not to be 
regarded as all equally certain. But when we 
turn to the Commentary to see how the critical 
principles thus established are practically 
applied, we find, to our disappointment, a 
surprising absence of judgment and reserve. 
The soundness of the existing text is often 
suspected without the smallest cause. Phrases 
and constructions are condemned as “ un- 
Hebraic ” or ‘‘ impossible” which, nevertheless, 
upon examination, appear to be fully con- 
sonant with usage. Words, again, are objected 
to as unsuitable which a more appreciative 
estimate of the poetry of the Psalms would 
have shown to be thoroughly in place. The 
manner in which the ancient versions are 
appealed to is uncritical (eg., on Ps. xxi. 
4). In a word, we cannot but think 
that Prof. Griitz has made his emendations 
in haste, and has allowed himself to put them 
forth without expending upon them the re- 
consideration which was their due. Numerous 
as they are, there is hardly one that commends 
itself, if we put aside such as have already 
the support of some ancient version, or two or 
three which have been suggested previously by 
some scholar of modern times. We do not, 
indeed, doubt that Prof. Griitz has sometimes 
laid his finger rightly upon passages that are 
corrupt ; but even there we question how far 
his own remedies are successful. His emenda- 
tions in the text of the historical books are far 
more convincing. In the Introduction, Prof. 
Griitz deals with the origin and authorship of 
the Psalms, their liturgical use, and the criti- 
cal treatment of the text in the hands of the 
Jews. The majority of the Psalms he assigns 
to the authorship of Levites, whom, persecuted 
and banished from the Temple in times when 
heathendom had the upper hand in Jerusalem, 
he identifies with the ‘‘ poor,” and “meek” or 
‘* afflicted,” so often described by the psalmists, 
and alluded to in other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. This may be true. At the same time, 
the expressions in question, as well as others 
upon which in this connexion Prof. Griitz relies, 
are open to a different interpretation, and do 
not limit us quite as narrowly as he would have 
us suppose. Interesting particulars are given 
respecting the liturgical use of the Psalms in 
the Second Temple. And in dealing, lastly, 
with the critical history of the text, Prof. Gritz 
shows that a recognition of divergent readings 
can be traced in notices occurring in the 
Talmud and in different Masoretic authorities, 
and points out how more than one mediaeval 
grammarian felt the need of conjectural 
emendation (pp. xiii., 120). 

Commentary on the Book of Job. With 
Translation. By the late Dr. G. H. A. von 
Ewald. Translated from the German by J. 
Frederick Smith. (Williams and Norgate.) 
We have long wished to see this most masterly 
of Ewald’s expository works in an English 
form ; and it is satisfactory to know that it has 
found such a practised translator as Mr. J. F. 
Smith. The Book of Job is of a nature adapted 
to draw out Ewald’s characteristic excellences. 
Not only is its poetical form fiuely and justly 
appreciated ; but the scope of the argument as a 
whole, the character of the parts sustained 
by the different speakers, the subtle changes of 
feeling or variations of expression which mark 
the successive stages of the debate, are all 
seized by him with his accustomed power, and 
exhibited with the greatest distinctness and 
force. The value of the work is generally re- 
cognised among Biblical students; and we are 
satisfied to have called attention to the fact that 
it is now readily accessible in our own language. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Journal of a Lady’s Travels round the World. 
By F. D. Bridges. With Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. (John Murray.) Let 
no one pass this book by with the ready remark 
—“ Only another globe-trotter!” It is, in truth, 
the record of a remarkable series of travels, told 
with remarkable freshness. In the first place, 
the authoress was accompanied by her husband, 
which is not too common. Then, they took 
nearly two years and a-half over what, we 
believe, can be “done” in six months. Above 
all, Mrs, Bridges possesses the seeing eye, and 
the still rarer gift of knowing when to be silent. 
Her first chapter at once arrested us. It deals 
with Greece ; but it does not elaborately tell us 
how she got there (though that may be learned 
from the map appended), and at once introduces 
us to some of the less-known nooks of the 
Peloponnese. Thence we are carried off to 
India, but not to the familiar cities of Bombay 
or Calcutta. The Indian scene opens at Hyder- 
abad in the Deccan. Then come the caves of 
Ellora, the rock-hewn temples of Ajanta, the 
Sanchi tope—all briefly touched with the hand 
of an artist. What we have found, however, 
the most interesting portion of the book is a 
visit to Leh, near the Tibetan frontier, where 
the lady spent nearly four months making 
friends with Buddhist monks and nuns, while 
her husband went on to Yarkund, then newly 
reconquered by the Chinese. We are not aware 
that any other so faithful account exists of 
Lamaism as it shows itself at the present day. 
Burmah, the home of another form of Buddhism, 
is lightly treated of, but justice is done to the 
prosperity of that British province and the 
attractiveness of its —— The contrast 
is striking with Java, where Buddhism 
is to be found only in ruined temples, and 
where the Dutch have developed a system 
of administration very different to that 
of ours in India, but perhaps not less suc- 
cessful. Of China and Japan it is not pos- 
sible to say much that shall be new; but 
everything that Mrs. Bridges says is the result 
of acute and friendly observation. So again 
at San Francisco, the traveller proves her apti- 
tude for travel by the few simple remarks she 
makes, so unlike the exclamations and grum- 
blings we have too often read. Oregon and 
British Columbia are comparatively untrodden 
ground, but not very interesting. We must not 
part from our authoress without congratulating 
her upon her drawings, and thanking her for 
one of the pleasantest tasks that has ever 
befallen an old reviewer. 


Our Tour in Southern India. By Mrs. J. C. 
Murray-Aynsley. (White.) This again is 
written by a lady, and (oddly enough) by one 
who on a former occasion anticipated Mrs. 
Bridges in Ladakh. In the present volume, 
Mrs. Murray-Aynsley limits herself to a portion 
of India which is, in one sense, well known to 
Kuropeans, but at the same time poorly repre- 
sented in the literature of travel. Nearly all 
that she describes has often been described 
before, though rather in guide-books or official 
accounts than with the light touch of a lady 
visitor. She has something to say of almost 
every historic site in Southern India south of 
the ruins of Vijayanagar. Temples were her 
special attraction ; and what she tells of Hale- 
bid, of Sravan Belgola, of Madura, and of 
Mahabalipuram will be new to those whose 
ideas of Indian architecture are drawn only 
from the Mohammedan cities of the Ganges 
valley. She stayed long enough at some of her 
resting-places to gain a fair acquaintance with 
the people. Her evidence as to their prosper- 
ous appearance (even just after the great famine) 
is of value, because of her previous knowledge ot 
Northern India. From the point of view of the 
ordinary reader, there is too much history in 
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the book. He will skip it because it is dull; 
and the expert because he knows it already. 
However, we must make an exception in favour 
of the narrative of Christianity in the South of 
India, which forms a really valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge, especially as regards 
the Syrian Church and the work of mission- 
aries at the present day among the hill tribe of 
Arrians. On the whole, the book is excellently 
rinted and turned out, if somewhat more 
ulky than it need have been. 


Ten Years on a Georgia Plantation since the 
War, By Frances Butler Leigh. (Bentley.) Mrs. 
Leigh is a Georgian lady who is married to an 
English clergyman ; and in this volume narrates 
the struggles of herself and her father, and, 
subsequently, of herself and her husband, in 
re-organising their plantation after that epoch 
in Southern history widely known as ‘‘ the 
surrender.” In 1877 they ceased to reside in 
America, so that the book is, for the most part, 
concerned with the years prior to that date. 
The result of this is that nearly everything of 
general interest which Mrs. Leigh has to tell has 
long ago been anticipated by the many admir- 
able works which have been published on the 
post-bellum aspects of the former Slave States. 
We are told much about the knavery of the 
“ carpet-baggers” and “‘ scallywags,” the diffi- 
culty of getting the negroes to resume work, 
their unreasonableness—from the planter’s 
point of view—the disappointment of kindly 
people in trying to ameliorate their condi- 
tion, and the half-anarchical condition of affairs 
which followed the collapse of the Confederacy. 
But all this is now ancient history. Even Mrs. 
Leigh has occasionally to add a foot-note 
mentioning that some Cassandra-like prophecy 
in the text has not been fulfilled; and, alto- 
gether, though we do not expect the writer 
to agree with us, she seems to have got along 
reasonably well. The story of her womanly 
fight reflects the highest credit on Mrs. Leigh’s 
courage, and proves—were further proof neces- 
sary—of what capital stuff these Southern 
women were composed. We must say, however, 
that the greater portion of the book is a taste- 
fally written chronicle of very small beer. It 
consists, to a considerable extent, of letters by 
the authoress and her husband to friends in 
England, and mixes up subjects of public 
interest with matters of merely private concern. 
Ten or twelve years ago the book might have 
been eagerly read. Fifty or sixty years hence it 
will be examined with some curiosity bv the 
generation to whom the ‘‘old times” are 
strange. But for the men and women of our 
era, and for all who have any acquaintance 
with the literature produced since 1866, Mrs. 
Leigh’s pleasant narrative can have only a 
local pl personal importance. The book is 
neatly got up, though we must protest against 
any volume of 374 pages being issued without 
preface, table of contents, or index—for the 
lack of which aids in consulting the varied 
facts mentioned an eleyen-page poem is an in- 
sufficient consolation. 


With a Show through Southern Africa. By 
Charles Du Val. Witn numerous Illustrations. 
In 2yols. (Iinsley Bros.) Mr. Du Val rattles 
on in print much as if he were addressing his 
audience. He has a singular aversion to 
calling things by their rightnames. Cartridges, 
for instance, are “ brass tubes of death; ” feet, 
“pedal extremities ;” a leg of pork, “a frag- 
ment of cloven-footed uncleanliness ;” some 
natives firing at, and missing, a donkey, are 
thus described :—** The coloured scouts took de- 
liberate aim at the inoffensive ‘moke,’ and, as 
& consequence, the African descendant of 


Balaam’s war-horse was uninjured ; ” and soon. 
evertheless, we recommend our readers to 
bear with the author’s smart and jocose style, 


contains a really interesting account of the siege 
of Pretoria. In the course of his travels, he 
aarived there just as the Boer War broke out; 
indeed, he was actually performing when 
Col. Gildea came behind the scenes, and 
announced that the Boers had hoisted their 
flag and proclaimed the republic at Heidel- 
berg. Thus entrapped, Mr. Du Val remained 
in Pretoria through the siege, and took his part 
in the defence and in various sorties made 
from the camp. He started a newspaper called 
the News of the Camp, which appeared three 
times a-week during the siege. Mr. Du Val 
briugs out forcibly the blindness of those in 
authority, and their inability to understand 
what was going on aroundthem. He relates a 
conversation he had with Sir Owen Lanyon a 
few days before war was declared. Sir Owen 
asserted that the Boers would never stand 
against the red-coats. Mr. Du Val urged that 
the Boers did not think much of our soldiers, 
who, in their estimation, could neither ride nor 
shoot. To this Sir Owen replied :— 

‘* They may say what they like, they won’t stand 
against the red-coats; and they have held their 
mass meetings before, and nothing has come of 
them; further, our Financial Secretary’s present 
return of collected taxes is far more satisfactory 
than any previous one.’’ 

As with the head, so with the tail ; the general 
disposition was to despise the enemy as much 
as possible. Another point dwelt on by the 
author is the perfidy of the authorities in disre- 
garding the promises put forward in the 
annexation proclamation. Had even half of 
these been fulfilled, it is probable the war would 
have been averted. Though fighting against 
the Boers, Mr. Du Val did not form an un- 
favourable opinion of them. As a rule, if not 
friendly, they were never gratuitously rude, 
and at the worst were simply distant. Since 
his return, he has found among some circles of 
society in Great Britain the most impenetrable 
haziness respecting South Africa—geographi- 
cally, historically, and socially—which we fear 
one more book is hardly likely to dissipate. 
But his experience of war and his narrative of 
the siege of Pretoria fully justify his publica- 
tion. 

New Zealand As It Is. By John Bradshaw. 
(Sampson Low.) This book has the effect of 
being made up of a collection of magazine 
articles. There is much interesting matter in 
it, and the author is a man of moderation and 
good sense; but he is prolix, and wearies his 
readers with reasoning and arguments when 
they are looking for facts. His object is to give 
a better idea of life in New Zealand, and 
information which will tend to confirm or deter 
the intending emigrant. The latter will be the 
result of reading his book. To obtain success 
in the colony is as difficult as at home ; perhaps 
more difficult. The writer passes in review the 
various classes likely to think of emigrating, 
and the objections against the success of each. 
Above all, there is no room in New Zealand for 
upper servants ; but that unhappy creature the 
maid-of-all-work would find New Zealand a 
paradise, if only shecould get there. No oneis 
recommended to attempt farming without a 
minimum capital of £1,000. With £2,000 or 
£3,000, farmers should do well. With £5,000, 
they may, with patience and common-sense, do 
after a time pretty much what they like. But, 
however doubtful the success of emigrants may 
be (the late Governor of New Zealand, Sir 
Arthur Gordon, in a lecture given at Winchester, 
very much confirms the views of Mr. Bradshaw), 
two facts remain—that New Zealand has one of 
the most enjoyable climates in the world, and 
mutton is at 2}d. a-pound. Yet, with mutton 
at this price, the author is convinced that 
English farmers have nothing to fear from New 
Zealand competition in the meat-market. 





and read at least his second yolume, which 








‘The greater part of colonial flocks have been 
bred solely for wool-producing purposes. Wool 
has paid well, and it is not at all certain that 
mutton will pay better.” The perusal of Mr. 
Bradshaw’s and other books relating to New 
Zealand leads to the conclusion that, for persons 
of fixed and limited income, life is easier there 
than _in England; and perhaps, of all our 
a New Zealand is the one most like 
ome. 


Letters from a Young Emigrant in Manitoba. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Oo.) The “young 
emigrant” is a lad of eighteen, well educated 
and gently reared, who leaves an English 
parsonage to push his fortune in Canada. After 
some instruction at the Guelph Agricultural 
College and work as an ordinary labourer on a 
farm, he takes up land in Manitoba, and 
prospers. The letters in which he tells of his 
hopes, and fears, and struggles are straight- 
forward, unpretentious, evidently never 
intended for publication, and, from internal 
evidence, printed without editorial mangling. 
As a literary effort, the little book is valueless. 
But those who desire to obtain an honest 
opinion regarding a settler’s prospects in the 
Dominion cannot do better than read the young 
emigrant’s home letters, for they will find much 
that the ordinary land-jobber takes care not 
to tell. The writer is not over-jubilant ; and, 
while pleased at the prospect of independence, 
he is careful to warn his correspondents that it is 
only to be purchased in the Far West by the 
drudgery and the severance from refined society 
which it entails. Moreover, without some 
capital—say between £700 and £1,000—the 
struggle must be terribly uphill for anyone not 
born to toil as a “hired man.” The trifles 
merely of personal interest with which the 
letters are interspersed give the reader confi- 
dence in their perfect truthfulness; and, being 
penned when every impression was vivid, they 
are more likely to impart to the intending 
colonist an exact idea of what he may expect 
than more pretentious descriptions written long 
after the vividness of first experiences have 
disappeared or been forgotten. 


A Month on the Move. With Illustrations. 
(Griffith and Farran.) This amusing account 
of how two junior members of Trinity College, 
Oxford, spent their Easter vacation suggests a 
mode of travel little known, or at least little 
used, by the English. They went down to 
Marseilles, and there took tickets for a steamer 
which carried them deviously, but with great 
comfort, to Constantinople; the return yoyage 
touched at a different series of places. The 
travellers seem to have discovered a very pleasant 
method of glancing at Genoa, Naples, Athens, 
Lesbos, the coast of Asia Minor, and a host of 
other places. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear that eleven hundred copies of Mr. 
Browning’s new volume, Jocoseria, were sold in 
the first three days after publication. 


WE owe Mr. Browning an apology for having 
(in common, we believe, with all his other 
critics) said that the lover, poet, soldier, and 
statesman each transfuse their blood into the veins 
of his Jochanan Hakkadosh. We confess there 
is not one word or hint in the poem about such 
transfusion, and that we did not know the fancy 
of the old Rabbins that earnest wishing alone 
could transfer part of one life to another valued 
one. We are somewhat disappointed to learn 
that this ‘‘John the Saint” is purely Mr. 
Browning’s invention, for we hoped there was a 
Rabbinical legend at the bottom of it; but we 
are comforted to know that ‘‘ Pambo” is a true 
story, and not invented for the purpose of the 
humorous epilogue. 





Wool, and not meat, is the staple of the country : 
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volumes of The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles 
I. haying been entirely exhausted, Messrs. 
Longmans purpose to issue a reprint of the 
whole series of his Histories in six-shilling 
volumes, so as to form a continuous History of 
England from the accession of James I. to the 
outbreak of the Civil War. The work will 
occupy ten monthly volumes, of which the first 
will appear on July 1. As a@ considerable 
amount of fresh material relating to the earlier 
part of this period has come to light since the 
author entered upon his task, he is now 
engaged in a thorough revision of the earlier 
volumes so as to bring them up to the present 
standard of knowledge. 


WE regret to record the death of the mother 
of Prof. Max Miiller, which took place at 
Dessau on April 4. Her maiden name was 
yon Basedow. 


WE understand that Lord Carnarvon will be 
asked to accept the post of president of the new 
Pipe Roll Society. 


Mr. StantEy LANE-PooLz, who is now 
home again in England, has been appointed by 
the Khedive an honorary member of the Com- 
mission for the Preservation of Arab Monu- 
ments in Egypt. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Oo. will issue in 
a few days a copiously illustrated book on 
Central Asia, by Mr. Charles Marvin, entitled 
The Russians at Merv and Herat, and their Power 
of Invading India. The work is divided into 
five parts, containing an annotated translation 
of Gen, Annenkoff’s review of the Anglo-Russian 
position in Central Asia ; a translation of all the 
opinions existing in the three-volume work just 
published by the Russian General Staff on the 
Afghan War; an account of the adventures of 
two Russian officers in disguise at Merv; 
Lessar’s explorations between Askabad and 
Herat; a series of essays on the changes that 
have taken place in the Central-Asian Question 
since the annexation of the Transcaspian terri- 
tory; and several Appendices dealing with recent 
Russian operations in the Turcoman region. 
The illustrations consist of a large-sized one of 
the fortress of Merv, twenty of the Merv vasis 
and the Akhal Tekke region, and a series of 
views of Krasnovodsk and the railway to Kizil 
Arvat—all dealing with a country which, 
although much written about of late years, has 
never yet been pictorially described. ‘There are 
also several maps attached to the work. 


WE believe that the new novel by Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford, author of Mr. Isaacs, will be 
entitled A Roman Singer. It will begin to 
appear in the July number of the Aflantic 
Monthly. 


Mr. Unwin will shortly publish, in one 
volume, a story of the Sturm und Drang period, 
under the title of An Eighteenth-Century Idyll. 
The author is ‘‘ Vernon Lee,” whose well— 


_known studies of the literature of the last 


century will give an interest to the book, the 
scene of which is laid in a German provincial 
town. The yolume will be dedicated to Karl 
Hillebrand. 


Messrs. Bett will shortly publish a 
volume of Shaksperian criticism by Mr. B. G. 
Kinnear, entitled Cruces Shakespearianae, Its 
object is to elucidate obscure and doubtful 
passages by comparison with other passages 
similar in idea or expression found in Shak- 
spere’s own works or in those of his contempo- 
raries. 


THE eighth volume of the Camden Miscellany, 
which should have been in the hands of the 
members of the Camden Society by this time, 
has been delayed for a few days in order that 
it may include an important letter from the 
Earl of Manchester which Prof. Gardiner has 
met with in the Bodleian. This letter relates 





to Cromwell’s behaviour after Marston Moor, 
and charges him with wishing to fill Man- 
chester’s army with Independents, in order that 
he might use it to fight the Scots if they should 
attempt to patch up a peace and impose 
Presbyterianism on the country. 


Mr. Watrorp D.SeEtBy has completed his 
work on the Lancashire and Cheshire Records 
for the Record Society. It consists of two 

arte, each part forming a separate volume. 

e first volume contains class-lists of records 
illustrating the history of the two counties, 
together with descriptive accounts of a large 
number of single volumes, rolls, and documents. 
The second part is devoted to Calendars and 
Indexes, in order to illustrate a system, 
suggested by the editor, by which the treasures 
of the Public Record Office may be made more 
widely known. More than one hundred pages 
of the second volume contain selections from 
the valuable but little-known collections of 
Benjamin Ayloffe, a former Keeper of the 
Records of the Duchy of Lancaster, which were 
compiled towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. 


Messrs. REMINGTON AND Oo. are about to 
issue a new work by Mr. William Mackay, 
entitled Pro Patria ; or, the Autobiography of 
an Irish Conspirator. 


TuE next volume, being the eighth, in the 
series of ‘‘ Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers,” will be Hobbes, by Prof. Croom 
Robertson. Like Prof. E. Caird’s Hegel, just 
published by Messrs. Blackwood, it will have a 
portrait. 


A Diary of Royal Movements is the title of a 
work announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will 
contain a record of personal events and inci- 
dents in the life and reign of Queen Victoria. 


Tue first number of Merry England, the new 
illustrated magazine devoted to social reform, 
appears next week. It will contain an im- 
portant paper on ‘‘ The Young England Move- 
ment,” by Mr. George Saintsbury. This article, 
which represents the first serious attempt to 
give the Young England party its place in 
history, will be accompanied by an etching of 
Lord Beaconsfield, who is shown in the act of 
addressing to the House of Commons his pro- 
fession of journalistic faith—‘‘ And I, too, am a 
gentleman of the press.” This was in the 
year 1853, and the etching presents an admirable 
portrait of the speaker at that date. The other 
contents of Merry England for May are “ The 
Light of the West,” by Col. Butler; ‘‘ Black- 
bird,” by Mr. R. D. Blackmore ; ‘‘ The Rustic 
of George Eliot and Thomas Hardy,” by Mr. 
©. Kegan Paul; ‘‘Miss Martha’s Bag: a 
Novelette,” by Miss Alice Corkran ; ‘‘ A Plea 
for Heath Guilds,” by Mr. Alan Oole; and 
‘* Dulness,” the first of a series of papers on the 
bogies of provincial life by Mrs. Loftie. Para- 
graphs under the heading of ‘‘ Reviews and 
Views ” complete the table of contents. 


Mr. Kart Buinp will have an article in the 
May number of the Gentleman's Magazine on 
‘* Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’ and the City of the 
Nibelungs.” It will show the remarkable his- 
torical facts and the numerous personal and 
place names connected with the great German 
epic which cling round, and are still to be found 
in and near, the ancient Rhenish town of Worms, 
where Siegfried and Kriemhild are said to 
have been married. 


Mr. FRANois FrRanois is re-issuing his 
papers on the practical management of fisheries 
in the form of a handbook, with additions and 
several illustrations; also a second edition of 
his smaller work on Angling. Both are in 
the press, and will be published by Mr. H. Cox. 


Messrs. S. W. PARTRIDGE AND Oo. have in 
the press The Methodist Hymn Book, illustrated 


with Biography, History, Incident, and Anec- 
dote, by the . George John Stevenson. 
It will contain a brief bistory of more than 
one thousand hymns, their origin, and date of 
first publication, with a biographical sketch of 
their authors, and about — hundred illustra- 
tive incidents of the use of hymns in conversion, 
and as dying words. 


AMoNG recent subscribers to the large edition 
of Miss Zimmern’s Epic of Kings is the Queen 
of Roumania, a lady of recognised literary 
attainments. Messrs. Henry Holt and Oo., of 
New York, have just issued an edition of the 
work at two and a-half dollars, uniform with 
the English popular edition. 

WE hear that Mr. James Greenstreet purposes 
to issue an English version of his Lincolnshire 
Survey side by side with the autotype facsimiles 
of the original MS. The printing of the work 
has been entrusted to Messrs. Wyman and Sons, 
and it will be issued in a few weeks. 


TueE Chetham Society held its fortieth annual 
meeting the other day at Manchester. It was 
stated that two volumes for the issue for 1882- 
83 are now in the press, both of which had been 
originally entrusted to the late Canon Raines. 
These are The Vicars of Rochdale, edited by Mr. 
H. H. Howorth; and The Rectors and Wardens 
of Manchester, edited jointly by Messrs. James 
Crossley and J. E. Bailey. The third volume 
for the year will be either Chancellor Christie’s 
Account of the Old Church and School 
Libraries of Lancashire and Cheshire or Dean 
Howson’s Statutes of Chester Cathedral, June 
il, 1544. 

A NEW serial story by Miss Sarah Doudney 
will commence in the May number of the Giri’s 
Own Paper. 


THE Family Churchman has changed hands, 
and from May 1 it will, under new editorship, 
_ published at its own office in Paternoster 

iW. 


Pror. Morey will give, during the present 
term, two extra courses of lectures at Univer- 
sity College, London—viz., ten lectures on 
‘‘Carlyle” and twenty lectures on ‘ Shak- 
speres Views of Life as illustrated by his 
Plays.” 


WE are glad to hear that the scheme started 
at Bombay with the object of securing the 
services of two or three medical women in that 
city has been quickly successful. A capital sum 
of Rs.40,000 (£4,000) was considered necessary ; 
and tweaty-two native gentlemen, mostly 
Parsees, immediately put down their names 
for Rs.1,000 each ; while among the subscribers 
of smaller amounts Mahommedans aie well 
represented. Nearly Rs.39,000 has already been 
received. 


Tue Russian papers state that Prince Gort- 
chakoff has left a large body of autobiographical 
papers, which are now being put in order with 
a view to early publication. 

THE Report of the Mitchell Lib: at Glasgow 
is always better reading than om 4 documents 
usually are. Though under the administration 
of the town council, this library is entirely 
supported by endowment. After the four 
university libraries and the two legal libraries 
at Edinburgh, it is the largest in Scotland, and 
the largest of all to which the public have 
right of free access. It has three special de- 
partments—(1) a “ Poet’s Corner,” now con- 
taining 3,247 volumes, of which 870 have to do 
with Burns; (2) Glasgow books and pamphlets, 
numbering nearly 2,000 ; (3) specimens of —_ 
Glasgow printing, 550 in number, of whic 
272 bear the Foulis imprint. It is now pro- 
posed to add a fourth department—of_ works 
relating to the Scottish Covenanters. — 
the past year, the number of volumes 18s 





shows a decrease, which is accounted for by the 
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improvement in trade. We notice with satis- 
faction that the issue of prose fiction is only 
eight ad cent. of the total, as compared with 

-five per cent. at Plymouth and seventy- 
eight per cent. at Nottingham, these two being 
the lowest and highest of the chief public 
libraries in England. One more set of statistics 
is worth quoting. For every 100 volumes 
issued it was found that ninety readers came to 
the library, of whom thirty-seven read only the 
current periodicals, while fifty-three consulted 
books. During the year 1882 the income of the 
Mitchell Library from invested funds was £2,683, 
and the total expenditure somewhat less. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN have issued this week 
the second volume of a handsome edition of 
the collected works of Emerson. It contains 
the two series of Essays, originally published 
in 1841.and 1844. The edition will consist of 
six volumes in all, uniform with the Eversley 
edition of Charles oy oy novels. The next 
volume, containing the Poems, will appear 
before the end of this month. Vol. i. will be 
kept back to the last, in order to have an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Mr. John Morley. 


A STATEMENT appeared in the AcapEmy of 
February 24 to the effect that Mrs. Guest 
would give a copy of Dr. Guest’s Origines 
Celticae to any library applying for it. This 
statement was not authorised by Mrs. Guest or 
her publishers, and may cause disappointment 
to the very numerous applicants. The limited 
number of copies to be given away have already 
been distributed. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Messrs. Oscoop, of Boston, announce two 
biographies for publication in the course of 
this summer—a Life of Longfellow, by his 
brother, the Rey. Samuel Longfellow ; and a 
Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by his son, Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne. 


THE Critic for March 31 is an “ Irving 
centenary number,” Washington Irving (here 
described as ‘‘the great humorist”) having 
been born on April 3, 1783. Articles are given 
on different sides of Irving’s genius by different 
writers, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes treating of 
his power of idealisation, Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner of his humour, and Mr. E. W. Gosse 
of his Sketch-Book. A fairly complete bib- 
liography is appended, and also a hitherto 
unpublished letter in which Irving claims 
the motto ‘“‘Sub sole sub umbra vivens” as 
given to his ancestors by Robert the Bruce. 


THE Budget speech of Sir John Tilley, 
Minister of Finance for Canada, delivered on 
March 30, proposes to put on the free list 
“books bound and printed over seven years, or 
printed by any Government or scientific institu- 
tion not for trade,” and also all MSS. On 
the other hand, the import duty on printed 
music is increased to ten cents per nasal 

Messrs. CHARLES Sorrpner’s Sons will 
shortly publish the course of lectures delivered 
by the late Sidney Lanier at the Johns Hopkins 
University on “The English Novel and the 
Principles of its Development.” 


_ THE American literary —_ agree in speak- 
ing in very high terms of a History of the People 
of the United States, by Mr. J. B. McMaster, of 
which the first volume (out of a promised five), 
fee period from 1784 to 1790, has just 
been published by Messrs. Appleton. As the 


title implies, the author has odite the late J. RB. 
Green for his model. 


THE Imperial Dictionary is meeting with a 
pet success in America, a third edition (from 
© English plates) having already been called 
for. price, we may remark, is twenty 





dollars (£4), as compared with £5 in this 
country—both in a cloth binding. 


THE American papers state that Mr. Justin 
McCarthy is writing an ‘‘ Outline History of 
Ireland,” in several volumes, to begin from the 
earliest times and come down to the present 
day. This statement is evidently a confused 
echo of the little volume, with a similar title, 
just published by Mr. Justin H. McOarthy, the 
son. What the father is really engaged upon is 
a “Child’s History of our own Times,” con- 
densed from his larger work. 


Our sixpenny editions are left far behind by 
a new American venture called the “Leisure 
Hour Library,” in which the price of an ordinary 
volume is three cents, with some double 
numbers at six cents. The series was opened 
with Mr. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, and other 
Poems; and in the list we also notice Silas 
Marner and Amos Barton, The Cricket on the 
Hearth, Peg Woffington, and the whole of Jean 
Ingelow’s Poems for three halfpence. 


THE Bill for the preservation of the natural 
beauties of Niagara has passed the State 
Assembly of New York, but (according to the 


latest news) runs some danger of being rejected 
in the Senate. 


IF we may trust§the Boston Literary World, 
‘the reprinting of English novels has come to be 
regarded by most American publishers as a not 
very profitable business. The ever-increasing list 
of cheap ‘libraries’ has placed a premium on the 
work of American novelists which can be copy- 
righted. Unhappily, there seems to be no adequate 
supply of good fiction, and our publishers are fain 
to print?some very weak literature to keep abreast 


with the wholesale reproduction of the English 
novels.”’ 


AccorpDING to the American Newspaper 
Directory, the total number of newspapers and 
periodicals of all kinds published in the United 
States (including the Territories) amounts to 
11,196. The corresponding number for Eng- 
land is said to be only 1,962. 


On Easter Sunday the New York Herald 
—_ what we can readily believe to be “the 
argest newspaper ever printed as a regular 
edition.” It is styled an “ octuple”—that is to 
say, it consisted of four sheets of eight pages 
each. Of 192 columns, 122 were advertisements 
and 70 text. The weight of paper used was 
twenty-five tons and a-half. Twelve tons of 
metal were melted down to produce nearly ten 
tons of stereotype plates, 470 of which were 
moulded, cast, and finished in less than nine 
hours, or an average of nearly a plate a minute. 
And yet American printers demand to be pro- 
tected against English competition. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


Tue duc d’Aumale, before quitting France, 
has sent to the press two more volumes of his 
History of the Princes of Condé. It will be 
remembered that the two first volumes were 
seized by the Imperial police when in the hands 
of the printers, and were not permitted to be 
published until a more liberal Ministry came 
into power in 1869. The present instalment 
covers the period when the Condé family were 
in the height of their power during the seven- 
teenth century. 


THE fourth volume of the Correspondence of 
George Sand has just been published (Calmann 
Lévy). It covers the period from 1854 to 1864 ; 
and it contains letters to Jules Janin, Paul de 
Saint-Victor, Armand Barbés, Gustave Flau- 
bert, and (among living men) MM. Emile 
Augier, Alexandre Dumas ils, Auguste Vac- 
querie, Edmond About, Octave Feuillet, &. 


The Life of the Prince Consort, in the French 


translation of Augustus Oraven (Paris: Plon), 
is reduced from five to two volumes. This 





has been effected by omitting the portions 
relating purely to domestic politics ; all biogra- 
phical details, questions of European interest, 
and original documents have been scrupulously 
preserved. 


THE Société des anciens Textes francais will 
shortly publish a poem celebrating the founda- 
tion of the Abbey of Fécamp, followed by a 
Latin version edited from two MSS. at Oxtord 
and Oambridge. 


A FRencu translation has just appeared 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot) of Mr. Mallock’s Social 
Equality. 

THE Revue des Deux-Mondes for April 1 has 
an article by M. G. Valbert contrasting French 
lycées with Knglish public schools. While ad- 
mitting the superiority of our system in many 
respects, the writer points out that the French 
would never tolerate any distinction such as 
that between ‘‘ collegers” and ‘‘ oppidans”’ at 


Eton, nor fagging, nor—above all—the use of 
the birch and the cane. 


THE Académie francaise has awarded the 
prix Langlois (1,500 frs.) to M. Ch.-Em. Buelle 
for his translation of the Politics and the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle. 


AccorDING to the Annuaire des Journaux de 
Paris (Brunox), the total number of news- 
papers published in Paris is no less than 1,291. 
Of these, 69 are dailies, 240 are concerned with 
finance and commerce, 138 are technical, 128 
“lecture récréative,” 110 legal, 92 medical, 
73 the fashions, 62 literary, 59 religious, 29 
theatrical, 15 musical, and only 11 the fine arts. 


HERE are some statistics showing the increase 
of civil or non-religious funerals in Paris. In 
April 1881 the proportion of such fuverals to 
the total number was 16 per cent.; in April 
1882 this proportion had risen to 21 per cent. ; 
and in February of this year, to 24 per cent. 
In asingle arrondissement—the tenth—the pro- 
portion was as high as 44 per cent. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A WELCOME TO SPRING, 


Fiowenrs springing round her feet, 
And birds above her singing, 

Flora comes the Spring to meet, 
Her voice with laughter ringing. 


Flora! Flora! sweetest maiden ! 
Come with vernal treasures laden ; 
After Winter’s dreary sadness, 
Come, and fill our hearts with gladness ! 
Summer is a lordly dame ; 
But all her hot caresses 
Cannot set my heart aflame, 
Or stir its deep recesses. 


Spring is but a maiden coy, 

With mingling tears and laughter ; 
And to share her simple joy 

Will bring no sorrow after. 


Wooing me with outstretched arms 
To lie upon her bosom ; 
Tempting with the varied charms 
Of bud, and bird, and blossom. 
Others sing of Autumn’s hues, 
Of ripening corn and fallows ; 
I the brook would rather choose 
All fringed with yellow sallows, 


And the bright marsh-marigold, 
Of golden sunsets dreaming ; 
Bluebell shy and kingcup bold 
In wood and meadow gleaming. 
Hark! the skylark trills his love 
Alone in th’ azure heaven ; 
Philomel will make the grove 
A vocal choir at even. 


Flora! Flora! sweetest maiden ! 

Come with vernal treasures laden ; 
After Winter’s dreary sadness, 

Come, and fill our hearts with gladness ! 


A. W. BENNETT. 
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TWO GREEK EPIGRAMS. 


TuE two following epigrams were written up 
conspicuously in the room where the dinner 
took place in London last Saturday to com- 
memorate the sixty-second anniversary of Greek 
Independence :— 
I. 
T@ Oepug PirdaAdnut kal rpoudxy Tis eAcevOeplas 
TAddorw. 
eto, Bperravins MeydAns wey’ éplppov idbvrop, 
*Evveoinow érevbepins pdos HAveer ipdy 
*Haelpou kpavais idt OerraArlns épiBoAov 
KudaAluos vaérns rods Uparov ZAAaBe xdppa. 
TAddstwv otvoua Zed morvhparov, ayAady ebxos 
“Ayyhuv, év kpablns ‘EAAhvwv obror’ dAcirat. 
*EAraph 8’ Zrerat yAukeph mdvrecow dualuors 
KAoidy SovAocbvas orvyepiis Kparep@s aroceioa. 
ZO, C70, mpdppwv éraybvrop "Axdidos atns 
Tdrpnv KAntQwr Shy waor 7” dveap Fueva. 
II. 
Ti lep& Wuxi Tod Adpdov Bipwvos. 
Zdeis vwreuéws pvxdros ev orhbeo” "Axaiar, 
Adp®’ ayanAeir?t Bipwy, péptare povcotdrAwy * 
Adrpis éAcvdeplns mpdppwr émrappd0os haba 
Tdrpyv pyoxomévois Mvnuootyy és del. 
Tl, VAPAS, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tar “Extracts from the Diary of Tseng Hou- 
yeh, Chinese Minister to England and France,” 
with which the current number of the China 
Review opens, are not as interesting as they 
inight have been had the Minister given us his 
own impression of men and things instead of 
repeating the opinions of others. He shows 
also a diplomatic reserve on affairs and people 
of importance, and falls back upon common- 
ee matter with which to fill his diary. Mr. 
Kichler continues his review of the religious 
works of the Chinese, which, irrespective of 
creed, supply the people with a moral guide for 
the conduct of the affairs of daily life. In such 
works the Chinese find a refuge from the philo- 
sophical and superstitious subtleties of the 
Buddhist and Taouist creeds, as well as an 
—s of a system of morality of a high 
order. To the vexed question of the meaning 
of the term “Shang-ti” Mr. Schaub returns in 
the succeeding article, and finds a solution of 
the problem Tn the rendering—“ the El-eljon 
of Genesis.” This explanation, however, finds 
no definite confirmation in the characters them- 
selves, to which the palaeographical works 
supply the true interpretation. The 7i is but 
the eight-point star, and means the star deity ; 
and, preceded by the Shang, should be literally 
translated ‘‘the supreme star deity.” ‘‘ Some 
Chinese Popular Tales” translated by Mr. G. 
M. H. Playfair, a collection of interesting 
notes on Chinese porcelain extracted from the 
Pei win yun foo by Dr. Hitel, a continuation 
of the history of the fall of the Ts’in dynasty 
by M. Piton, notices of new books, and notes 
and queries form the remaining contents of the 
number. 


THe most notable article in the Revista 
Contemporanea for March is the Prefaces fur- 
nished by Cinovas del Castillo to translations of 
the orations of Demosthenes and Cicero in the 
years 1874 and 1882. The statement in 1874 
that ‘‘Spain is eg through the most 
wretched period of her long history ; surpassing 
that of Guadelete in vice and treachery, and 
inferior in manly virtue to that of Carlos II.,” 
is replaced by a more hopeful view in 1882. 
The advantages and disadvantages of prepared 
and improvised oratory are here discussed by 
one who has had large experience of both. 
The eighteenth-century novel of Peralta, and 
the eulogistic studies on Longfellow by Suarez 
Capilleja are concluded in these numbers. Two 
art studies, one on Byzantine Architecture with 
reference to Santa Maria de la Antigua at 





Valladolid, and the other on Christian Statuary, 
dealing with the sculptures of the thirteenth 
century, are worth attention. A ballad in dia- 
logue entitled ‘‘ Constancy,” by Manuel del 
Palacio, and a ‘“‘Hunting Scene,” by Manuel 
de Acuiia, are pleasing verses. In the first 
part of an interesting sketch of the Basque 
brother travellers, Murga y Mugartegue, 
Fernandez Duro makes the curious blunder of 
treating the New York novelist, Herman 
Melvyile, as a wholly imaginary personage. 








THE ANGLO-ROMAN AND SAXON COL- 
LEOTIONS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


TE opening of the two rooms at the British 
Museum in which have been arranged the 
remains from Roman and Saxon times is an 
interesting event to all ‘students of the 
antiquities of this country. From to-day 
they will have an opportunity of making a 
comparative study of the ancient art of 
Britain and of the Continent—not, we fear, 
to the advantage of Britain, from an artistic 
point of view. This is, of course, quite 
natural, when one considers that nearly half- 
a-century of the Christian era had passed away 
before the Romans obtained a firm footing in 
their country; and that their art, although it 
robably had some influence on that of Britain 
before that time, would only follow when the 
government had been well established. 

On entering the rooms, the visitor passes 
through the series of Saxon and foreign Teu- 
tonic remains, which come first, in the smaller 
room. The Roman antiquities of Britain will 
be found arranged in a systematic manner, 
which we cannot do more than indicate. On 
one side of the room the whole wall is given up 
to the display of the different wares either 
manufactured or discovered in the country; 
the former is small in quantity, by comparison, 
but gives a good idea of some at least of our 
native wares. On the other side of the room 
the objects obtained from interments begin the 
series, including several leaden coffins, as well 
as the urns and cists used in cremation. The 
art of working in metal is shown by three cases 
containing bronze statuettes and pewter dishes, 
as well as several specimens of enamelling, 
among them a flat plate, representing an altar, 
which there is good reason to suppose is of 
native make. The more important specimens 
of metal-work, however, stand in the middle 
of the room, the place of honour being 
given to the head from a colossal statue of 
Hadrian, evidently a portrait. This is from 
the Thames, whence are derived also many 
of the pretty little figures in the side cases. 
In front of Hadrian stands the chef-d’euvre 
of Roman bronze-work found in this country 
—the grand imperial figure from Barking Hall, 
Suffolk, supposed to represent Britannicus, and 
the gift of an Earl of Ashburnham. The four 
tabulae honestae missionis give the names of 
emperor and governor, as well as of the aux- 
iliary troops serving in Britain at the time. 
An important addition has recently been made 
by the acquisition of an iron sword in its bronze 
sheath found in the Thames. This, we under- 
stand, is the only known example of the Roman 
parazonium, with the exception of the so-called 
sword of Tiberius, from Mayence, which is also 
in the museum collection. 

The series of personal ornaments shown in 
some of the desks gives a good idea of the 
ingenuity of the colonial jeweller—or rather 
metal-worker, for the examples are mostly of 
bronze. The brooches keep to one character- 
istic shape as a general rule; but the variations 
this simple form undergoes are endless, and 
some of them might be studied with advantage 
by the jewellers of out own day. An interest- 
ing sub-section is formed by placing together 


the implements of the toilet—mirrors, combs, | 





ointment, pencils, tweezers, and similar articles ; 
while another section shows the writing appara- 
tus, not only the stylus and wooden tablet 
to hold the waxen surface, but fragments of the 
ink-pots then in use, some of which must have 
been works of considerable beauty, to judge by 
the remains of delicate ornament still to be seen. 
In another case will be found a curious collec- 
tion of shoes, some of a very ornamental char- 
acter, pierced with diaper patierns, so as to form 
a network of leather over the upper part of the 
foot. This occurs sometimes on statues; but 
it is doubly interesting to see the actual shoe of 
Roman times. 

At the farther end of the room is a very fine 
series of pigs of lead bearing the names 
of the emperors, and occasionally other in- 
teresting facts. Above is affixed to the wall 
the remains of what has been a fine mosaic 
pavement, as may be seen by the print of its 
original state shown beneath. This was found 
under the old East India House in Leadenhall 
Street. It was unfortunately placed in the 
open air, where the weather speedily destroyed 
the outer borders, until nothing but the central 
subject remained. It formed part of the 
antiquities recently handed over to the British 
Museum by the India Office. 

Returning to the Saxon series, we find that the 
collection will not bear comparison, for com- 
pleteness, with the Roman section, though in 
many respects very rich. The large series 
excavated in the cemeteries of Berkshire by 
Mr, J. Y. Akerman is most interesting; as is 
also the Isle of Wight series, of a richer style. 
Of a more recent period, but also, perhaps, of 
more general interest, is the series called 
“Later Saxon.” In a place of honour is seen 
the remarkable bone casket with runic and 
Latin inscriptions explaining the very curious 
subjects which are carved in relief upon it. 
This is especially valuable, as the runes are in 
the dialect of Northumbria and not the original 
Scandinavian. In this class also come the 
matrices of seals, of which there are three, one 
being of one Godwin, having on the reverse 
another of a certain ep hey the second, of a 
Bishop of Dunwich, of about A.D. 850; and the 
last, of Aflfric, an Earl of Mercia, about a.D. 
990. Several examples of runes will also be 
noticed, the well-known cross from Lancaster 
being prominently placed. And in the desk is 
a runic advertisement, this time Scandinavian, 
of a certain Thorfast—a maker of combs ap- 
parently, for he has written on this one ‘‘ Thor- 
fast made a good comb.” 

The rest of the room is occupied partly by 
contemporary Irish art, including several inter- 
esting bells and an unusually fine pastoral staff 
ascribed to the tenth century, and partly by 
foreign Teutonic antiquities, these latter by no 
means a representative series. The greater 
portion of the space is given to the interesting 
discoveries made in the graves of Livonia and 
Courland by Dr. Bihr, described in his work 
Die Graeber der Liven. We do not doubt that 
the contents of these two small rooms will be 
widely appreciated, and we hope that their 
proper exhibition may lead to some of the gaps 
in the series being filled up. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD “‘ SAUNTER.” 


Wood Green. 

“No satisfactory account of this word has ever 

n given,” says Prof. Skeat in his excellent 
Etymological Dictionary ; and, notwithstanding 
allhis own learnedand skilful endeavours to solve 
the difficulties connected with the derivation of 
the verb “ saunter,” I venture to think that the 
word remains as great a puzzle as ever. This, 
to a certain extent, is admitted by Prof. Skeat 
himself, who, in his Concise Dictionary, enters 
this word as follows:—Saunter [E7]. Origin 
unknown.” 
. The word, in its present form and mean- 
ing, 18 not, so far as we know, in early use; 
but it may, however, turn out to be much 
earlier than the authorities usually cited make 
it. Some words now in general use, though 





found in our early literature, have been re-intro- 
duced through provincial usage. ‘‘Shunt” is a 
very good instance of modern dialectic influence, 
and “saunter” is probably due to the same 
cause. In fact, Prof. Skeat, in discussing the 
origin of “saunter,” refers to the Cumberland 
verb santer, and also to the noun santer in the 
phrase ‘‘ ancald wife santer,” which is explained 
somewhat freely in Dickinson’s Cumberland 
Glossary as ‘‘an unauthorised tradition.” The 
editor makes no attempt to define santer itself, 
but merely gives the meaning conveyed by the 
whole expression. He evidently had no notion 
of what the word meant when separated from 
the context. ‘‘ An old wife’s fable” would have 
been nearer the mark as a more literal rendering. 
In the Cumberland dialect, where “ Twether an 
twusps hes spoilt o’ trasps” signifies “the 
weather and the wasps have spoilt all the rasps,” 
we can easily understand how ‘‘an oald wife 
santer”’ may reasonably represent “an old wife’s 
anter”—that is, ‘‘an old woman’s aunter,” or 
“ marvellous story ” * (cf. Middle-English aunter, 
an adventure, a marvel). In this dialect we 
find anters used as an adverb, in the sense of 
‘* perhaps,” ‘‘peradventure.” In Middle Eng- 
lish anter or aunter (from the same source as 
Old-French aventure and English adventure) 
was in use both as a noun and verb. Our old 
romance writers employed the verb auntren 
(transitively, intransitively, or reflexively) in 
the sense of ‘‘to dare,” ‘‘risk,” ‘‘ venture,” 
&c., and from its employment as an intransi- 
tive verb the modern use of saunter has 
probably arisen. The initial letter may be 
merely an echo of the s in such expressions as 
** he aunters” or “he’s auntering.” If we bear 
in mind the meaning of the old cunter we may 
change the Middle-Knglish word to its modern 
representative saunter, or alter the modern 
term to its older and more original form aunter, 
without much injury to the sense. In the 
alliterative romance of The Gest Hystoriale 
of the Destruction of Troy (ed. Panton and 
Donaldson), p. 347, 1. 10667, we read that 
‘* Esdyas also auntrid hom with” = ‘‘ Adrastus 
also sauntered with them’’—i.e., he went out 
with them onsomeadventure. Inthe Romaunce 
of Alisaunder (ed. Skeat), p. 209, 1. 1027, 
auntred = “went about looking for an entrance.” 
‘“* As the addre of the ai auntred aboute,” which 
may be modernised into ‘‘as the adder from 
the egg sauuter’d about.” So, too, in the 
quotation by Mr. Skeat from Butler’s “ Hudi- 
bras,” the meaning of sauntering is but slightly 
changed by the substitution of the older aunter- 
ing. ‘* By sauntering still on some adventure,” 
transliterated into Middle English, would 
become ‘‘ By auntering stille on sum aventure.” 
Of course no old English writer would be guilt 
of the tautology involved in the use of both 
auntering and aventure in the same sentence. 

The change of sense from aunter to saunter is 
by no means a solitary example of degraded 
meaning. When chivalry declined, the terms 
knight, squire, bachelor, with many others, under- 
went a change of meaning, though they did not 
become, like the Puritan knight, altogether “‘ of 
low degree.” The knight of yore auntered, his 
modern counterpart only sauntered. The aunters 
and doughty deeds of the older worthies became 
subjects for ridicule as early as Chaucer's 
time, and their very exploits or gests have 
become our jests. In the same way the 
Cumberland santer has come to mean a cock- 
and-a-bull sort of story, and sunterment (= 
aunterment) now signifies ‘‘ some trifling em- 
ployment,” not at all answering to anything of 
an adventurous character. 





* Tam aware that in the Northumbrian dialects 
(ancient and modern) an uninflected genitive is 
common, as ‘‘a man head’ for ‘'a man’s head.’’ 


The dialect of Cumbetland is Northern, but not 
Northumbrian, 





z —— 


The derivation of saunter from an earlier 
aunter may perhaps come under Prof. Skeat’s 
condemnation as one of ‘‘ those wild guesses . . . 
accepted by the inexperienced ;” but, at any 
rate, it involves less assumption than his hypo- 
thetical swanker = swanter = santer = saunter, 
from an imaginary verb swank, the meanings of 
which—namely, to stagger, swagger, totter— 
hardly fit in with the ordinary use of “ saunter” 
in the sense of ‘‘to idle” or “to go loiterin 
about.” In the etymology here suggested a 
that is assumed is an inorganic initial s to 
connect aunter with saunter. et is by no means 
a difficult task to reconcile the differences of 
meaning in these two words; far less easy is it 
to explain the change of form required to 
render the account of the formation here given 
an entirely satisfactory ‘one. We are more or 
less in the same fix as are the French etym- 
ologists in dealing with tante (Old-French ante, 
from Latin amita); to them the initial ¢ has 
long been a puzzling and provoking teaser. In 
conclusion, it may ne added that for ‘‘ santred 
and doubted,” quoted by Prof. Skeat from the 
Romance of Partenay, we must read “ fautred 
(= faltered) and doubted.” It throws no light 
whatever upon the word under discussion, 


R. Morris. 








MR. BULLEN’S REPRINTS OF OLD PLAYS. 
Westward Ho! Devon. 

Mr. A. H. Bullen's collection of old plays, 
apart from their literary value, immeasurably 
unequal as it is, cannot fail to be of interest to 
Shaksperian students as affording at this late 
day a mine unexplored even by Steevens. The 
second volume, besides containing two distinct 
mentions of Shakspere, gives us the following 
lines, which are worth notice from their bearing 
upon the vexed passage in ‘‘ Othello,” V. ii. 
347 :— 
‘* Perswade an Indian who has newly div’d 

Into the ocean and obtained a pearle, 

To cast it back againe ; labour t’ induce 

Turkes to contemne their Alcoron ere you strive 

To make me creditt my Belissia false.” 

‘The Lady Mother ’’ (1635), 
act I., sc. iii., p. 120. 

Critics on the passage in ‘‘ Othello” have, since 
Boswell, generally decided in favour of the 
Indian of the Quarto and later Folios, in prefer- 
ence to the Judean of the First Folio. 

Boswell says (variorum, 1821, vol. ix., p. 
495) :— 
‘* The Jews are not in general described as willing 
to throw away what is valuable . . . but in our 
author’s time, when voyages to America were 
common, cach putter out of five for one was probably 
stimulated by a description of the riches he might 
find there, and of the facility with which the 
Indians dase, on account of their ignorance, would 
part with them.”’’ 
And he gives two quotations from Habington, 
1634, and Howard, 1671 (to which Dyce adds a 
third from Drayton, 1594), to show the poor 
opinion which prevailed of “the Indian” as an 
appraiser of the precious stones. Now, whether 
the lines from ‘* The Lady Mother” are, or are 
not, a confused reminiscence of the passage in 
‘* Othello ””—and if they are they may add their 
mite to the support of the reading Indian—they 
will at any rate serve to show that the con- 
temptuous estimate of the Indian’s judgment 
was not so universal as might otherwise have 
been inferred. H. A. Evans. 





= 


MR. FROUDE AND ANN BOLEYN. 
Brighton, 
Has it escaped notice that Mr, Froude, in his 
zeal to prove that Ann Boleyn was guilty even 
in the eyes of her kinsfolk, has been betrayed 
into two errors? Speaking of the Oommission, 
he says (ed. 1856, ii. 481) :-—"' Of the seyen peers 
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three were her own nearest connexions.” This 
includes the Duke of Suffolk, who was not 
related to Ann Poleyn, but was, by a former 
wife, brother-in-law to the King, and would 
have been expected, therefore, to take Henry’s 
side. And of Anthony St. Leger, a member of 
the grand jury who found the true bill at 
Deptford, he says:—‘‘He was the Queen’s 
cousin, and a man of the very highest character 
and ability.” He was, however, in no way of 
kin to the Queen, her father’s St. Leger cousin 
being of the Devonshire, not the Kent, branch 
of the family, and not even being named 
Anthony. Anthony St. Leger, it may be added, 
was one of Henry’s favourite courtiers. 
J. H. Roun. 








IZAAK WALTON’S ‘‘ COMPLEAT ANGLER.” 
Downshire Hill House, N.W.: April 4, 1883. 

In a notice of my Bibliography of the “ Compleat 
Angler’’ which appeared in the ACADEMY some 
months back, an allusion to the error in the 
title-page of the reprint of 1876 led to a 
correspondence in which the publisher of the 
volume did his best to make us believe that 
there was really an ein ‘‘ Churchyard” of the 
1653 imprint. (Lt would have been much easier 
to show that his “‘ facsimile” had no e, and this 
has been maintained with much steadfastness by 
several of my friends and correspondents.) 

My present object is of a pleasanter character 
—to show that Mr.Stock’s reprint is quite right 
on another point that has also been assailed by the 
reviewers. On p. 81 the wood-cut of the trout 
is placed at the foot of the page, with the words 
‘The description of a trout,” above it. The 
three Museum copies have this wood-cut with- 
out superscription, and five lines of the text 
beneath ; but I have recently met with several 
copies (and those in the Denison and Francis 
collections are among them) in which the 
position of the neni-ont agrees with that 
assigned to it in Mr. Stock’s reprint. 

That two impressions of the first (1653) 
edition exist is therefore clear, but whether 
confined to F, or extending through all the 
signatures, I have not yet determined. It 
would be interesting to ascertain in what pro- 
portion these two forms exist, and I shall be 
glad to receive information on the subject from 
the owners of copies. THo. SATCHELL. 


PS.—The variation appears to be confined to 
F 4. The cut of the trout was probably first 
placed at the bottom of the page, and afterwards 
moved higher up while the sheet was passing 
through the press. The position of the words 
in the last five lines has been altered; but, as 
the imperfect letters show, they are printed 
with the same type, which had not been other- 
wise disturbed. The excellent photographic 
facsimile published by Mr. Quaritch follows 
one form, the typed reprint issued by Mr. 
Stock the other. 








‘*THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. ANSELM.” 
London: April 9, 1883, 

Mr. Waters believes me to have been making 
researches into the pedigree of Stephen of 
Aumale. I have read what others had to say 
on the subject, and have adhered to the old. 
fashioned theory that Stephen’s mother was the 
Conqueror’s uterine sister; but I have made no 
researches. Mr. Waters believes Mr. Stapleton 
to have made out that Stephen was the Con- 
queror’s nephew. On the contrary, he made 
him out to be a great-nephew. 

He says that I call Gundrada the sister of 
two men who were not brothers. For the sake 
of argument, I ted her to be Gerbod’s 
sister ; and, as to Richard de Guet, I threw out 
a stray piece of information for the experts to 
treat as they pleased. My sole concern was to 





show that Gundrada was no child of Matilda’s ; 
and here, as before, I haye made no researches 
whatever. 

Mr. Waters declares that he has forestalled 
me in producing the key to an interesting 
puzzle. So far from producing a key to the 
puzzle, what Mr. Waters did in 1879 was to 

ive the puzzle a new complexity. It is I, and 

alone, who have produced the key—first, by 
showing that “mater” and “filia” were the 
ordinary Latin for ‘‘ god-mother ” and ‘‘ god- 
child; ” and, secondly, by showing that William 
and Matilda were within the prohibited number 
of degrees from a common ancestor. ; 

As to genealogical researches, I have, strictly 
speaking, made one, and only one, in the whole 
course of my work. I allude to my note on the 
pedigree of St. Anselm, and am proud to have 
proved to a moral certainty that Anselm’s 
mother was of the blood royal of the Middle 
Kingdom. The note fills thirteen pages, I 
have directed attention to it from the very 
beginning of my work, and I fail to comprehend 
how Mr. Waters can have contrived not to 
include it in the number of the ‘‘ researches ” 
which are the objects of his disapproval. 

Anyhow, I have reconciled what, in 1879, 
looked like a hopeless conflict between Mr. 
Freeman’s facts and Mr. Waters’s logic, and I 
have cleared up the difficulty of the Conqueror’s 
marriage. That difficulty had been the per- 
plexity and the despair of learned England from 
time out of mind; and it may be well for me 
that, mingled with the congratulations of very 
many, I should now hear the querulous voices 
of a few. MarTIN RULE. 








A HANDEL BICENTENARY. 
Babbicombe, Torquay : March 31, 1883. 

Mr. H. G. Keene’s suggestion that the bi- 
centenary of Handel’s birth should be celebrated 
by a festival worthy of the occasion can hardly 
fail to find a hearty response. Will you, how- 
ever, kindly permit me to call your attention 
to a serious error with regard to the sup- 
posed date of the occurrence? Handel was 
not born, as Mr. Keene asserts, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1684, but on February 23, 1685. 
This is the date recorded by Walther in his 
Musikalisches Lexicon (Leipzig; 1732), p. 309; 
and confirmed by the baptismal register of the 
Liebfriuenkirche at Halle, by a note in Handel’s 
own handwriting on the MS. score of “Solo- 
mon,” and by other documents of indisputable 
authority. As the evidence afforded by these 
records will be given in detail in my forthcoming 
Life of Handel (now — through the press, 
and shortly to be published by Messrs. C- 
millan and Co.), I will not trespass upon your 
atience by asking you to reproduce it here. 
Bnffice it tosay that a clear statement of the 
main facts of the case will be found in the 
Handbook for the Handel Festival held at the 
Crystal Palace in 1862, since which date no 
doubt has ever been publicly —— upon 
the subject. W. 8S. Booxsrro. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Monpay, April 16, 4 p.m. Asiatic: “Two Questions 
S gamed Archaeology,” by Mr. Basil H. Cham- 
rlain. 


7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘ Kant’s Critic of Pure 
Reason” (continued), by Mr. E. B. Bax. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Decorative Treatment of Metal in Architecture,’ 
IIl., by Mr. G. H. Birch. 

8p.m. Victoria Institute: “The True Concep- 
tion of Nature,”’ by Prof. Morris. 

AY, Apel 17,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Physi- 
ological Discovery,” III., by Prof. McKendrick. 

7.45 a=. Statistical: “The Recent Decline in 
the English Death-rate and its Effect upon the 
Duration of Life,’’ by Mr. Noel A. Humphreys. 

8p.m. Civil eers: “The Introduction of 
Irrigation into New Countries, as illustrated in 
North-Eastern Colorado,” by Mr. P. O’Meara. 

8.30p.m. Zoological : “The ment of the 
Orders and Families of Mammals,’ by f. Flower ; 





“A Monograph of Limnaina and Euploeina, Tw 
Diurnal a. belonging to the 
by Mr. F. Moore; “Com 


on ph of the Homo- 
pterous F; Cicadidae,”’ by fr. W.L. t. 
WEDNEsDAY, April 18, 8 p= oles of Arts: “The 
a aman Patent Bill,” by . H. Trueman 
oO 


8 p.m. British Archaeological: “Sa 
Downpatrick, with Reference to St. Patrick, 


near 

%” by 

Dr. Douglas Lithgow; “The Visit ef the Country 
ociate: fo f 





tes to London,” by Mr. 'Thomas Morgan. 
THURSDAY, April 19,3 p.m. Institution : “ Art of 
Pheidias,”’ IIL 


5 p.m. Hellenic: “Two Archaic Greek Sar- 
cophagi,’’ by Mr. George Dennis; ‘‘ Some Questions 

concerning the Armour of Homeric Heroes,” by 
Mr. Walter Leaf. 

8p.m. Linnean: * Sense of Colour inthe Lower 
Animals,”’ by Sir John Lubbock; “‘ Diatoms of the 
Arctic Regions,” by Prof. P. T. Clere; “The 
Ephemeridae, or May Flies,” by the Rev. A. E 
Eaton; “* Arum italicum,” by Mr. J. Britten. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘Electricity applied to 
Explosive Forces,” oy Prof. F. A. Abel. 

8 p.m. Socie or the Enco' ent of the 
Fine Arts: ‘The Music of Wales and the Eleventh- 
Spnteey Mogeeomese in the British Museum,” by 
Mr. Brinley Richards. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: ‘Account of Farn- 
borough Church,” by Mr. J. F. Baigent. 

Fray, April 20, 8 p.m. Philological: “The Laws 

affecting the Decay and Death of Lenguages, as 
paeeet by Old Cornish,” by the Rev. W. 8. 


-Szyrma. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Fisheries of 
India,” by Dr. Francis Day. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘The Island of 
Socotra,”’ by Prof. Balfour. 
SaturpDay, April 21,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Geo- 
graphical Evolution,” ITI., by Dr. A. Geikie. 





SCIENCE. 
Oassell’s Natural History. Edited by P. 
Martin Duncan. In 6 vols. Illustrated. 


(Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 


Noruine can better mark the vast change 
which has come over the spirit of popular 
literature during the last twenty years than 
a glance at these handsome and well-written 
volumes. If a book of the same class had 
appeared in the earlier sixties, we should have 
expected to find in it a collection of doubtful 
animal anecdotes, a sprinkling of second-rate 
anatomy and physiology transcribed by hack- 
work from antiquated authorities, and a fine 
gathering of ancient wood-cuts which had 
already done duty beforehand in half-a-dozen 
other assorted compilations. Nowadays, on 
the contrary, we get a series of excellent 
monographs on the various departments of 
natural history, each from the hand of a 
thoroughly competent specialist, and all well 
woven together under the superintending care 
of an admirably qualified editor. While a 
popular style has been more or less distinctly 
aimed at by the various contributors, the 
purely scientific side has been presented by 
writers of acknowledged eminence, and the 
latest information has been everywhere em- 
bodied in the text. What gives especial 
importance to the work, however, is the 
fact that this is, we believe, the first 
systematic popular treatise on the subject 
in which the hypothesis of evolution has 
received due notice throughout. The con- 
catenation of orders and families by descent 
has been fully recognised ; and especial care 
has been bestowed upon all transitional or 
archaic forms. The illustrations are also for 
the most part extremely good, and we do not 
remember to have met with any of them 
elsewhere. Altogether, it is a hopeful sign 
that a firm which lays itself out so distinctly 
to cater for the wider public, and caters, on 
the whole, so well, should find it worth while 
to produce a really creditable and valuable 
scientific work. 
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In the arrangement of his materials, 
Prof. Duncan has adopted the old-fashioned 
plan of beginning with the mammals, and 
working on downwards toward the lowest 
invertebrates. This method is perhaps in- 
evitable in a treatise intended for the general 
public; for experience shows that mankind 
at large cares only for lions, bears, and 
elephants, with any genuine ardour; feels 
but a languid interest in swans and eagles ; 
is indifferent about reptiles and fish 
(except the salmon); and will not listen 
at any price to the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely, on the sub- 
ject of invertebrates generally. Still, it 
is @ very unfortunate arrangement from the 
scientific point of view, as it leads the student 
into the bad habit of reading the lower 
organisms by the light of the higher, instead 
of reading the higher by the light of the 
lower. In fact, it exactly reverses the order 
of nature, and makes each chapter practically 
incomplete until we have read all the chapters 
that follow it in the series. The same neces- 
sity, supposed or real, for meeting the wishes 
of popular readers has largely influenced the 
relative space accorded to each great depart- 
ment. Mammals occupy nearly three volumes 
out of the six, lower vertebrates take up two 
others, and the whole vast series of invertebrate 
animals is crowded into little more than a 
volume and a-half. However, we must needs 
have some sacrifices made to popularity ; and, 
after all, it is no use giving people what there 
is not the slightest chance of their ever 
reading. Better half a loaf than no bread. 
That butterfly entity, the general reader, who 
only sips and tastes at books according to his 
own pampered fancy, would be simply repelled 
by a work which began honestly and severely 
with the amoeba: he is perfectly content to 
take up a book which begins amusingly with 
the gorilla and the chimpanzee. 

As regards the execution of the various 
parts, the editor himself takes the true Quad- 
Tumana, assigning due importance to the 
anthropoids and to the psychological peculi- 
arities of the order. With Dr. Maurie’s aid, 
he also takes the Lemuroida, and gives a most 
interesting account of the transitional aye- 
aye. Here and elsewhere, brief reference is 
made to the fossil antecedents of each group. 
The bats are fully treated by Mr. Dallas, who 
regards the Pteropidae as in all probability 
not genealogically connected with the other 
Cheiroptera. The same author also under- 
takes the Insectivora, whose central position 
among most of the placental mammals he 
fully recognises, though he inclines to the 
belief that the Rodenis may have been separ- 
ately evolved from a marsupial origin. 
Such points as the marsupial relationship of 
some insectivores, and the insectivorous ten- 
dencies of some fossil marsupials, are quite 
novel in a work of this character. The names 
of Prof. Parker and Mr. Jeffery Parker 
sufficiently vouch for the article on the Land 
Carnivora; while the Aquatic Carnivora, 
together with the yet indeterminate Cetacea 
and the Sirenia, fall to the share of Dr. Murie. 
The Proboscidea and Hyracoidea are admir- 

ably treated by Prof. Boyd Dawkins and Mr. 
Oakley, who are further reinforced by the 
late Prof. Garrod on the Ungulata. Mr. 


tributes the articles on Edentates and Mar- 
supials, Under the latter head, the account 
given of the Ornithorhyncus is as full and 
minute as it ought to be. The Birds are in 
good hands with Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, who 
has incorporated all such results of recent 
research as the replacing of the swifts, the 
humming birds, and the sun-birds; the split- 
ting up of the pelicans, divers, and penguins ; 
and the recognition of the tinamous as 
partially intermediate between struthious 
birds and carinates, He is also very clear in 
his account of the Ratitae, and gives sufficient 
information as to Archaeopteryx and the 
fossil toothed birds of the Western States. 
The editor takes charge of Reptiles and 
Amphibia. Among other excellent papers 
may be specially noted Prof. H. G. Seeley’s 
on Fish, Dr. Woodward’s on Mollusca and 
Tunicata, Miss Crane’s really admirable 
account of the Molluscoida, Mr. Bates’s on 
Coleoptera (alas! too brief), and Prof. Rupert 
Jones’s on Rhizopoda. 

These few short notes, which are all that 
space permits, will suffice to show the very 
high type of the contributors and the very 
high standard of excellence aimed at through- 
out. Whoever can only afford one general 
work of reference on the whole animal king- 
dom cannot do better than purchase this 
handsome systematic encyclopaedia of modern 
zoology, for that is what the book may fairly 
claim to be. Grant ALLEN. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COMPLEMENTARY LETTERS OF THE GREEK 
ALPHABET. 
Paris: April 5, 1883. 

I have only to-day read the letter in the 
AcaDEMY of March 17, in which Mr. Isaac 
Taylor criticises, somewhat severely, the new 
explanation propounded by me of the origin of 
the complementary letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet—T, , X, ¥, 2. 

It is not my intention to enter upon a dis- 
cussion that would be premature. I content 
myself with regretting that Mr. Taylor should 
have been so eager to pronounce upon a theory 
which could be known to him only from brief 
and altogether inadequate reports. I beg your 
readers to suspend their jelpnent for a little 
while until ne pee appears in the Mélanges 
Graux, which wi published very shortly > 
M. Thorin, of Paris. It would be easy for me 
to answer the criticisms of Mr. Taylor; but I 
think it better to refer him to the full text of 
my paper, where he will find his objections 
anticipated and estimated at their right value. 

I wish to make now but a single observation. 
Mr. Taylor declares it inadmissible, as a general 
porn. that any alphabetical character 
could radically a a phonetic value—for 
example, that the archaic form of the Phoeni- 
cian T (X) could, as I have attempted to prov 
be used to express the sound of x. Yet we fin 
a change no less radical, and a change admitted 
by everybody, in the double values of X and ¥. 
In the Eastern Greek alphabets, x= x and 
¥v¥=y; but in the Western Greek alphabete, 
X=éand Y= x. 

In the Cretan inscriptions (which I am 
acquainted with, and to which I have given a 
oe deal of attention) not only is x replaced 

y K, but also > by 11, which plainly shows that 


we have to deal, not with mere modes of writing, 
but with the special linguistic laws of a dialect 
which took no account of aspirates—or, at least, 
which did not feel the need of expressing them 





Dallas takes the Rodents, and the editor con- 


THE ARABIC ELEMENT IN MODERN PERSIAN. 
Nishépor: Feb. 17, 1883. 

Mr. ©. E. Wilson, in his review of The Vazir 
of Lankurdn in the AcADEMy of January 6, 
says :— In Persia the tendency has long been 
towards simplicity of style, and the exclusion, as 
as possible, of the Arabic element in favour 
of the pure Persian.” The result of this 
tendency has not been very great, and of 
its very existence I have some doubts, 
Tradespeople and the lower classes, for whom 
Mirzé J‘afer translated the play, never used, and 
do not now use, many Astle expressions ; but 
the educated classes, courtiers, and all Govern- 
ment officials speak a Persian which contains 
quite forty per cent. of Arabic words; in 
writing, they employ as much as sixty per cent. 
of Arabic words. The editor of the Teheran 
gazette Irdn professes to write for the people 
and in simple language; and a few sentences 
from that paper will show how far the Arabic 
element has been retained in the Persian of the 
a I select three sentences speaking of 
ordinary events and every-day life, the Arabic 
element being much stronger in political articles 
and advertisements. 


1. H.M. the Shah . . . tashrif fermfi takiyeh-i 
mubarekeh shudeh behar yek az ashkhas ‘ala gadr-i 
maratibihim azhar-i ‘ai¢afat wa ‘anayat fermadand. 

2. H.M. the Shah . . . bejehat-i s'itedal-i 
Kulli-i haw4 wa nazdik shudan-i 4yy4m-i t‘azich- 
dari begasd-i mur4j‘aat begasr-i zemistani-i shehr 
wagt-i subh az déshantepeh intehad fermidand. 

3. Az in tarikh (19, I. 1300) beb‘ad Khila‘ai keh 
az sandag knaneh-i mubarekeh be ‘umim-i buzur- 
gan wa rijél wa wuzarii ‘azim wa /Aukkim-i 
buzurg-i belad wa fy4lat-i mamflik-i mahraseh 
‘ath mishewed mundasir besh4l-i kermfni bashed. 
It will be seen that only thirty-five per cent. of 
the words are Persian. A note accompanying 
my last week’s mail-bag as a way-bill, and 
written by the Nisbapiir postmaster, who is by 
no means an educated man, contains 123 words, 
and forty-four of these are pure Arabic. 

Plays like the ‘‘ Vazir of Lankurdn,” although 
originally written in Azerbdijin Turkish, are 
not written by Azerbdijinlis; they come from 
Tiflis, and are most of them, I believe, adapta- 
tions for the Tiflis Turks of Russian plays. 
Last year, at Tabriz, I witnessed the perform- 
ance of several of these plays; the performers 
were Armenians, and the plays had been 
brought from Tiflis. The only theatre the 
Persians have is the t‘azieh, and the clergy is 
strongly opposed to any other performances. 
The representation given by Persian Liitis at 
drinking parties, called Armen{ bazi, is an 
indecent and blasphemous imitation of some 
Armenian religious ceremonies. 

Gabdhat, as Mr. Wilson in his review says, 
certainly means baseness, but only in diction- 
aries and for theeducated Persian. A Teherdni 
tradesman says, ‘‘ Gabdéhat nadérid ?” meaning 
*© Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” when, in 
@ similar instance, the educated Persian would 
perhaps say, “ Gabéhat nemifahmid ?” meaning 
** Don’t you know that you are acting basely ?” 
I should not advise anyone to use the idiom 
of the ‘ Vazir of Lankurin” except when 
speaking to tradesmen or servants. In fact, as 

r. Wilson says, the work is only “likely to 
be useful to those who wish to gain a knowledge 
of the most usual words and expressions of 
Persian every-day life.” 

A. Houtum-ScHInDLER. 





London: April 9, 1883. 


Mr. A. Houtum-Schindler, in the concluding 
remark of his interesting letter, quotes me in a 
sense rather foreign to my own intention. In 
making the observation referred to, I had no 
desire to intimate that the idiom was of a 
low character. I make a distinction between 





in its alphabet, 


CLERMONT GANNEAU. 


the language of the lower and ignorant classes 
and that of fairly well-educated people, and I 
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consider the language of The Vazir of 
Lankurdén as applicable generally far more to 
the latter than to the former. My remarks 
upon the character of the language apply to 
my interpretation of the word “ gabéhat,” and 
I cannot see any reason for accepting the 
limitation offered. 

The question as to the tendency of Persian is 
perhaps open to discussion, but I would observe 
that Mr. Schindler’s doubts are not generally 
shared. I have heard the opinion conveyed 
in my statement expressed by members of the 
Persian embassy in London and by other 
highly educated natives of Persia, and my own 
observation has always shown moa decided pre- 
ference for Persian words and locutions over 
Arabic, 

In the extracts quoted as simple and ordinary 
Persian, I would call attention to the expres- 
sion, *‘‘al4 gadr-i mardtibihim,” which is pure 
Arabic both in word and idiom, and the Arabic 
a plurals * rijdl,”’ “‘azdm,” and ‘ huk- 

fm.” 


The following passages, taken at random from 
a number of the Akhtar, a Persian journal 
published in Constantinople for the numerous 
Persian residents, and really written in a pure 
and simple style, give about sixty per cent. of 
pure Persian words, and only forty per cent. of 
Arabic. 
H.M. Pfdshih-i Italy be-munasebet-i b4z shu- 
dan-i Mejlis khitabehi khandeh zimnan beyin 
nemtid ki mes’eleh-i hudad-i Yanan va Karah 
Digh der in nezdiki be-tevassut-i daulet-i Inglis 
va hemrahi-i siir-i dauleth4 enjém-pezir khahed 
shud, ‘Ilaveh ber 4n izhar nemidend ki vez*‘-i 
hazir ez her jehet muwéfik-i sulh va fsfyish-i 
‘umimi ast, Umidvari hast ki zemin-i derazi 
emniyet va musilemet ba i‘tibari ber karar bashed. 
In the above also will be observed the pure 
Persian ‘‘ biz shudan ” for the Arabic ‘‘ murd- 
ja‘at” of the Irdn. C. E. Witson. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
THE Geographical Society of Lisbon has 
awarded its gold medal for this year to Mr. 
Carl Bock, the distinguished Eastern traveller, 
who has also been recently elected correspond- 
ing member of the Italian Anthropological 
Society. 


At the annual meeting of the Belgian Geo- 
graphical Society, recently held at Brussels, it 
was stated that the members now number eleven 
hundred, of whom nearly one-half are military 
officers, An address was delivered by M. 
Alphonse Wauters, vice-president, upon the ad- 
vanced state of geography in the Low Countries 
during the sixteenth century. This was con- 
nected with the residence there of Charles V., 
and was displayed in the development of map- 
making, fortification, and commercial canals. 


_ Rink’s paper on recent Danish explorations 
in Greenland, in Petermann’s Aitteilungen for 
April, is particularly interesting in view of 
Baron Nordenskidld’s proposed expedition, aud 
the more thorough examination of the east coast 
intended to be carried out in the course of the 
present year by Danish officers. The same 
number contains the continuation of Dr, 
Hagen’s report on an expedition to the Tobah 
Lake in Central Sumatra, and a critique of the 
Stockholm MS. ot Marco Polo, recently pub- 
lished by Baron Nordenskiild, from the pen of 
Baron Richthofen. The result at which the 
Jatter arrives coincides with the views of Col. H. 
Yule, previously published. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A NEw work, entitled Saw Mills, their Arrange- 
ment and Management, by Mr. M. Powis Bale, 
forming a companion volume to Wood-workiny 
Machinery, is announced by Messrs. Crosby 


tion Comparative Statics: a Treatise for En- 
owe Olasses and Technical Colleges, by 

r R. H. Graham; The Engineers’ and 
Shipowners’ Coal Tables, by Mr. Nelson Foley ; 
a Graphic Table for estimating the weight of 
girders, &c., by Mr. J. H. Watson Buck; and 
a revised edition of Mr. Paul N. Hasluck’s 
Lathework, with a new chapter on “ The Screw- 
cutting Lathe.” 

Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop AnD Oo. will 
also issue immediately, in their ‘* Weale’s Rudi- 
mentary Series,” Draining and Embanking, being 
the first of a series of seven text- books intended 
to cover the whole ground of farm engineering, 
by Prof. John Scott, of Cirencester; and The 
Sheet-Metal Workers’ Guide, containing numer- 
ous geometrical diagrams and working patterns, 
with descriptive text, by Mr. W. J. E. Crane. 


THE last number of the Bulletins of the 
Anthropological Society of Paris contains a 
paper by M. Orchanski, in which he publishes 
the results of his studies of a series of twenty- 
four crania of assassins from the Orfila Collec- 
tion. Careful comparative measurements tend 
to show that, compared with normal specimens, 
the crania of assassins are higher, smaller 
anteriorly, and relatively larger posteriorly. 
The foramen magnum is situated farther back. 
On the whole, M. Orchanski’s observations con- 
firm those of M. ten Kate, Bordier, and other 
previous observers, and lend some support to 
the view that, from craniological considerations, 
assassins may be regarded as forming a natural 
group with definite characteristics. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. PostGaTE will commence on April 18 
a course of about six lectures at University 
College, London, on ‘‘ The Principles of Scien- 
tific Grammar, with Especial Reference to the 
Ancient Classical Languages and the Chief 
Modern Ones.” 

THe conclusion (forming sixty additional 
pages) of M. Terrien de La Couperie’s valuable 
paper on ‘The Oldest Book of the Chinese” 
will appear in the forthcoming number of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Tue History of Jewad, a Turkish romance, 
has been translated into English by Mr. E. J. 
W. Gibb, the author of Uttoman Poems (re- 
viewed in the ACADEMY of March 24), and will 
be published for subscribers by Messrs. Wilson 
and M‘Oormick, of Glasgow. The volume isa 
romance dealing with the adventures of a 
young magician named Jewad, who wanders 
through various countries seeking to do good. 
The author, ‘Ali ‘Aziz Efendi, of Crete, who died 
near the close of last century, was learned in 
Eastern philosophy, and has put into his work 
several cutious details concerning magic cere- 
monies and Oriental spiritualism. The impres- 
sion will be limited to 300 copies. 

Mr. Socrates Sprro, teacher of Arabic in the 
American mission-school at Cairo, has prepared 
the MS. of a volume, to be entitled *‘ Arabic 
Without a Teacher,” which he is desirous of 
getting printed. It consists of alphabet, spell- 
ing lessons, stories for reading lessons, thirty 
dialogues in conversational phrases, a grammar 
of Arabic as spoken in Egypt, and a vocabu- 
lary. 

THe Euskal-erria of March 30 announces 
the speedy publication of Zos Jberos, by Don 
Bernardino Martin Minguez, Professor of 
European and African Languages at Valladolid. 
He endeavours to refute the theory that the 
Basques are Iberians, and to establish that 
Egyptians were the first inhabitants of Spain, 
ona a@ connexion between the Basque and 
Egyptian languages. Senor Maria de Merladet 
is printing Astarloa’s inedited work, ‘* Discursos 





Lockwood and Co., who have also in prepara- 


ee 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Socrety or Antiquanies.—( Thursday, April 5.) 


Tue Eart or Carnarvon, President, in the Chair, 
—Mr. Waller exhibited tracings from mural paint- 
ings in St, Mary’s Church, Guildford, discovered in 
1825. In the centre is a majesty surrounded by six 
circles containing figures. These Mr. Waller inter- 
prets as scenes from the lives of John the Baptist 
and John the Evangelist, as follows:—(1) The Evan- 
gelist in the tub of boiling oil; (2) The raising of 
Drusiana, and the restoration of the gems de- 
stroyed by advice of the philosopher Crato ; (3) 
Destruction of at Ephesus, and John drink- 
ing the poison; (4) John the Baptist brought 
before Herod, and execution ; (5) The con- 
version and baptism of a Jewish usurer who had 
maltreated images of Christ; (6) Christ casting out 
devils, and the Syro-phoenician woman. On one 
of the spandrils is St. Michael weighing souls, and 
a demon depressing the scale with his foot. It is 
possible the paintingsare by William the Florentine, 
who is known to have worked at Guildford in 1256. 
Some account of him is given by Horace Walpole. 
—Mr. Hodgkin presented to the society a MS. by 
Dr. Stukeley concerning a device for a coat-of- 
arms for the society.—Mr. Micklethwaite exhibited 
a photograph of the cope of Pius II. at Pienza, 
which is known from the archives of the church to 
be English fourteenth-century work.—Mr. Pea- 
cock exhibited the autograph of Robert Pierrepont 
Earl of Kingston, on a conveyance of land in 
Nottinghamshire, dated 1630. 





ArcHagroLocicat InstiruTe.—( Thursday, April 5.) 
Gen. Srr H. Lerroy in the Chair.—Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie read a paper on ‘‘ New Examples 
of Egyptian Weights and Measures.’”? Examples 
of various weights and measures alluded to were 
exhibited by Mr. Petrie and Mr. Hilton Price.— 
Mr. E. Peacock sent some notes on a pre-Reforma- 
tion candle, in the form of a clustered column, 
which had been handed down in his family from 
pre-Reformation days. It has never been lighted, 
and Mr. Peacock believed that it had probably 
been blessed and reserved for use at extreme 
unction or holy communion when taken as viaticum. 
—Precentor Venables read a paper on the discovery 
of further remains of the portico of the large 
Roman public building in the Bail at Lincoln, and 
exhibited plans.—The Baron de Cosson exhibited 
a fine example of a long brass pistol, inscribed 
with the name of John Graham fourth Earl of 
Montrose, and dated 1615.—Mr. Franks exhibited 
portions of a leather strap having twenty-nine 
letters S in bronze affixed to them, and parts of a 
leather girdle with other letters also in bronze.— 
Mr. Park Harrison exhibited casts of letters at 
Stonehenge, apparently Romano-British. 








FINE ART. 
Glass in the Old World. By M. A. Wallace- 
Dunlop, (Field & Tuer.) 


Tus useful volume on the history of glass in 
all countries and for all purposes is filled with 
information gathered from various fields and 
bound together in a handy sheaf, Some tares 
there may be; but, nevertheless, it is a valu- 
able epitome of what is known about glass in 
ancient times, and in its multifarious forms 
and qualities. The modest Preface is charac- 
teristic and true to its promise. For the 
most part, the fair gleaner has thrashed and 
winnowed for her readers the matter she has 
so laboriously gathered in and screened with 
some care; and, although a few odd seeds of 
weedy kind may be detected, the sample is 
good corn on the whole. It would have been 
doubly valuable to the student had the com- 
piler given exact references, by foot-notes, to 
the authorities she has so diligently consulted. 

To fix the invention of glass to any one 
time or place would be more than difficult. 
The observation of its accidental partial oc- 
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result of large fires, particularly of sea-side 
vegetation and on sandy ground, must have 
happened in various places, It is well, there 
fore, that Mrs. Wallace-Dunlop falls back 
upon the mythical for an invention so early 
known to humanity ; and P’tah will do as well 
as any other such god, the spirit of the fire- 
creator being active on like occasion. She is 
also probably right in considering that the 
art found earliest development upon the 
sandy sea-shore, and arrived earlier at per- 
fection in Egypt and Phoenicia than else- 
where, abundant possession of the native 
materials greatly assisting thereto. 

In the chapters on Assyrian and Hebrew 
glass, reference is made to the old story of the 
merchants landing at the mouth of the Belus, 
who, making a fire of wood or weed upon the 
shore, noticed that the sand and ashes 
had become fused together into a vitrified 
substance; and hence the discovery of glass. 
She also reminds the reader of Perrini’s 
amusing attribution of the discovery to the 
children of Noah, who, observing the vitrifi- 
cation of bricks in the Tower of Babel, on 
their dispersion spread the knowledge of glass- 
making to the world—an ingenious applica- 
tion of Bible story. 

Perhaps the earliest traces of glass manu- 
facture, of some four or five thousand years 
before our era, are those to be found at 
Memphis—others on the Natron lakes. The 
earliest known representation is that on a 
mortuary chapel at Sakkara of the Vth 
Dynasty, where the blowing of glass, a con- 
siderable advance in the art, and other 
processes are depicted. Whether glazed 
pottery, which attained to such perfection 
at so early a period in Egypt, preceded 
or followed the production of an opaque 
glass may be questioned, although the 
probability of the former alternative is 
strengthened by the great antiquity of 
known examples of the siliceous glazed ware. 
Beads and gems of glass would be the earliest 
form of its production, and these we find of 
very early time. An interesting chapter is 
devoted to their consideration, but reference 
to some others of the many wonders of Egypt 
might have been omitted without injuring 
the real matter of the book, although giving 
interest to the early chapter. ‘The same 
remark may also apply elsewhere. 

We suspect that some of the figures, beads, 
and scarabaei supposed by the authoress to 
beof glass may have an earthy or talcose schist 
core—glass scarabaei being much less common. 
It is indeed difficult to draw the line between 
that material of sandy grit, richly covered 
and saturated to a considerable depth with 
the brilliant siliceous glaze (which, by a 
stronger firing became partially petrified 
through the mass), and an imperfectly fused 
and opaque glass. 

At p. 15 the remark that “ pottery in 
Egypt never attained great excellence” 
(although tempered by what follows—* some 
cups of varied colours testify to the great 
skill of the workmen in making what may be 
called glass porcelain ”) is somewhat ambigu- 
ous ; and, when we consider the consummate 
manipulation of material, the beauty of glaze 
and colour, and the careful firing of the 
finer specimens of so-called Egyptian ‘‘ porce- 
lain "the parent of all the siliceous potteries 





of Damascus, and perhaps of Persia and 
India—is hardly apposite. Again, at the 
next page, the statement that the art of 
“moulding glass—practised in Egypt—was 
lost till re-invented by Lehmann (seventeenth 
century)” leads us to ask, Was casting, as 
well as blowing glass into moulds, unknown 
to the Romans ? 

We also doubt whether all the “ lovely 
Greek and other vases, &c., found on every 
shore” ‘* washed by the Mediterranean Sea ” 
were carried by Fisesicien traders only, 
though doubtless the larger number were so. 
Such definite assertion on subjects not perfeotly 
known is better avoided. The passage at 
p- 26— 


‘All our gem cameos we owe to their [the 

Greeks’] skill, with the thousands of paste 

intaglios, which followed asa natural sequence, 

and which are now found preserved in mum- 

— in Egypt, dug up from buried temples in 
me”— 


is also dubiously accurate in fact as in dic- 
tion. Other such slips occur throughout the 
volume which a more careful revisal might 
have weeded out. 

The chapter on Roman glass is full of 
information from numerous sources; but, 
among the examples of Roman glass figured 
on plate iii, No. 12 is, we suspect, the 
pendant of an Etruscan necklace. Is it not 
more likely that the ‘‘Gladiator cups,’ 
described at p. 39, were made for sale and 
bought by the admirers or backers of the 
popular heroes—as we had jugs and mugs 
with popular personages represented on their 
front? So with the lamps. Referring to 
the extravagance of some Roman ladies in the 
use of perfumery and pomades, our authoress 
writes, “ When shall we arrive atsuch a state 
of civilisation?” We trust that she agrees 
with us in devoutly hoping—Never, Messrs. 
Piesse and Atkinson notwithstanding. 

Although deserving a more lengthened 
notice, our space will not permit us to follow 
the authoress through the chapters on Persia, 
Etruria, and the East, nor those on France and 
Spain (upon the subject of whose glass manu- 
factures the lamented Baron Davillier has left 
a work, with much documentary matter) ; 
that on Venice is good, and those on imitation 
gems and windows full of matter, as, indeed, 
are all the rest. Some little confusion may 
be noted in the chapter on mosaics, the 
difference of those formed by separate cubes 
or shaped pieces placed together to form a 
pattern, and the fusion together of various 
coloured glass rods, not being sufficiently 
defined for the uninitiated. Nor will we 
enter on the discussion of what may have 
been flexible glass and what Murrhina. 
The following, among other oversights, need 
amendment or correction :— 

At p. 73, “ lacquered ” tiles (?) ; p. 79, for 
“ Torcanello,” read Zorcanella; pp. 79, 153, 
for “ Basle’’ collection, read Bale; p. 82, 
the valuable and well-known work, the J/useo 
Borbonico, is ill-described as “ the catalogue 
of the museum;” p. 102, “Japan has so 
long been a sealed book” (? had, the seal is 
now broken); p. 127, “‘Gaulo”-Roman, for 
Gallo-Roman ; p. 161, “ Mr. Billings,’’ for 
Dr. Billing; p. 166, by “ Mr. Franks in his 
Churches in Rome,’’ does not our authoress 
refer to Mr. Nesbitt’s paper in Archaeologia? 





p. 189, “ reinventing ; ” p. 228, for “ veilluse,” 
read veilleuse. 

Notwithstanding such and like errors, the 
book is a valuable one, condensing a lai 
amount of information in handy space, It 
is a mosaic of facts and fancies on the subject 
of glass, compiled with great diligence from 
Nesbitt, Deville, Fillou, Neri, Batissier, and 
a host of other writers; and it is cloissonnd 
together with fair design, but the joining is 
not always perfect nor the surface quite 
smooth, A careful revision, abundant foot- 
note references to authorities, and a more 
complete index would double its age gy 
utility, The volume is clearly printed on 
pleasant paper and comfortable to read, but 
the illustrations are unworthy of the type—~a 
mistaken economy, 

C, Devry E. Fortsyum. 
=—_—_ 


MR. MACLEANS AND MR. TOOTH'S 
GALLERIES. 


Tue exhibitions which have been opened by 
Mr. Tooth and by Mr. Maclean in the Hay- 
market have, perhaps, less than usual of that 
comparatively uninteresting work which skilled 
artists can produce without effort and without 
inspiration. At each gallery more than one full 
Academician or mod esteemed Associate is 
represented almost at his best, and at each 
there is a fair measure of work by very rising 
young men, along with something of that which 
is popular without being at all meritorious. 
r. Maclean has work by Mr. Fildes and by 
Mr. Macbeth, two Associates who, however 
different may be their methods of painting, may 
justly be held to represent the modern way of 
looking at the world—the modern love for effects, 
and sometimes for themes to which the elder 
art wasastranger. The beauty in Mr. Fildes’s 
‘** Roses” may, perhaps, be a trifle too dainty 
for a work-a-day life; but the heroine of Mr. 
Macbeth’s ‘‘ Betrothed ” appeals to the healthiest 
of sympathies, and, as a type, is equally refined 
and ery She stands by the window and 
the window-seat of a chamber flooded with 
light—a room in which every accessory is skil- 
fully realised, yet in which humanity dominates 
over its surroundings. This is an admirable 
instance of the art of the lately elected asso- 
ciate ; so admirable, indeed, that it is but just 
excelled—and is excelled rather in range than 
in actual quality—by the brilliant work which 
Mr. Macbeth is sending to the Academy, and of 
which we made brief mention last week. Mr. 
Albert Moore—who should, of course, have 
been an Associate long ago—is represented at 
Mr. Maclean’s by two pictures. One of them, 
however exquisite in design and painting, is 
open to that reproach of a certain monotony in 
theme which is wont to be levelled at an artist 
who is perfect while he is limited. But “The 
Chase,” which is the second of Mr. Moore’s 
contributions, is not open to this reproach. 
Here three girls trip blithely through a wood- 
land in spring. There isin them all the sense 
of movement which the painter has for a while 
been wont to withhold from the creations of his 
art. Opposed to their extreme refinement of 
form and execution—a refinement which makes 
the success of Mr. Moore only a ) parr riddle 
to the Tom, Dick, and Harry of contemporary 
picture-galleries—is the almost obstreperous 
vigour of M. Pierre Billet, as evidenced in 
‘‘Toilers of the Sea.” The ‘‘toilers” are 
Breton fisher-girls, ample of ankle, large of 
— but are = the Rw of art by 
© sympathy o e painter who pourtrys 
them. How present ia’ the technical skill in 
Mr. Amendola’s sculpture! and how absent is 
the ideal ! 
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Mr. Tooth’s exhibition is not inferior to Mr. 
Maclean’s. Mr. Boughton contributes to both, 
but doubtless he reserves his best work for the 

reater exhibitions. Mr. Pettie’s young ‘‘ Isaac 
Walton ” is technically, perhaps, hardly on a 

ar with his young Eugene Aram’s scholar of 
ast year’s Academy, and certainly its theme is 
less seizing. Among the work of Academicians, 
however, it is likely that Mr. Tooth relies 
greatly on Mr. Long and Mr. Millais. Mr. 
Long a very partially draped and beauti- 
fully drawn figure of a young woman who, it 
appears, was accustomed to repair several times 
a day toa given rendezvous at which her lover 
was not sure toturn up. This story is hardly 
told to us by the picture itself, but Mr. Long 
has at least made it evident that the absence of 
the swain can only have been due to inability 
to value his privilege. We are sure the heroine 


of Mr. Heywood Hardy’s ‘‘ Tired”’ suffers from 
no such unreasonable indifference. Her air is 


distinctly that of the appreciated ; and, looking 
at her surroundings, it would seem that much 
has been done for her. Mr. Millais’s work is 
called ‘‘ Olivia.” It has either been prompted 
by, or has been called after, the heroine of 
Goldsmith’s story. It represents that heroine 
in her extreme youth. We are by no means 
sure that the conception is perfect—of course 
the execution is brilliant. An important 
feature in Mr. Tooth’s show is the number of 
Venetian pictures by men whom, for want of a 
better way of classifying them, we must call of 
the school of Van Haanen. Alas! the master 
himself is absent. But Van Haanen, save in 
his supreme command of colour, could hardly 
have done better than M. Eugene de Blaas has 
done in ‘‘Sweet Words.” This is a very old 
chapter in a very old love-story. But, what- 
ever may be its familiarity, it will always be 
popular. The world will ever be interested 
in the question whether or not an impetuous 
man will have his way with an attractive 
woman. Here, as he pleads in M. de Blaas’s 
picture, the chances are in his favour. She 
resists, but with that hesitation which is the 
prelude to surrender. We have spoken chiefly 
of figure-subjects. Tite, Caprile, and Mr. 
Woods (the Associate) send instances of Venetian 
life. The exhibition contains its share of land- 
scapes. But landscapes, though they are very 
— to see, are very dull to write about; and 
or them we refer the reader to the walls of the 
gallery. Let us say, as a last word, that shows 
of the merit of Mr. Tooth’s and Mr. Maclean’s 
increase the difficulty that attend already upon 
the exhibitions of the organised societies of the 
second rank. Whatever these societies may be 
to the artist, they are, to the picture-seer, a 
frequent annoyance. We could not affect to 
a it very profoundly if, since it is now 
ba -_ it hereafter become impossible for them 
exist, 








PICTURES OF OHILDREN. 


THE practice of the Fine Art Society to hold a 
number of little exhibitions has its advantages. 
One does not always care to spend time and 
trouble in sifting the grain from the chaff, nor 
even for a surfeit of good things. From the 
exhibition of pictures of children by English 
artists we rise, as it were, with an appetite. It 
is not, perhaps, very representative of the 
modern treatment of children in art, but it 
suggests that a very agreeable gathering might 
be made on a larger scale; and it contains a 
small number of engaging pictures. 

As a matter of art, Mr. Marcus Stone carries 
off the palm with “Her First Sorrow.” The 
empty bird-cage cannot claim much originality 
as a subject, but it is charmingly treated; and 
this pretty girl, with her pathetic mouth, her 
large plush hat, amber sash, and scarlet 
geranium, makes @ yery sweet picture, and is 





certainly the most beautiful in colour and 
finished in execution of any here. Of Mr. 
Calderon’s ‘‘ Captain of the Eleven,” who 
has pitched his stumps at the edge of a 

plot, and is apparently defending his wicket 
not from the bowler, but from “long off,” 
there is not much to be said, except that the 
boy is 3 good-looking, manly fellow, with very 
blue knickerbockers. In ‘ Yasmeeneh” Sir 
Fred. Leighton has scarcely been successful. 
She is a refined but somewhat conceited little 
damsel this, with her long, slim neck and arti- 
ficial complexion ; but the drapery is beautiful 
and the colour choice, if over-sweet. Quite 
refreshing in contrast is Mr. John Collier’s un- 
sophisticated girl-violinist, with her white frock. 
The colour of the whole work is Puritan almost, 
but effective. Mr. Phil. Morris represents 
‘‘ Babes in the Wood ” by two little trots, with 
very high complexions, who have lost their way. 
They are really ‘‘ babes;” but Mrs. Morgan 
(Alice Havers) has painted a young lady of the 
mature age of six, or perhaps more, who has her 
idea of luxury, and has evidently begun to 
criticise life. This picture is bold but not very 
pleasant in colour, and the orange reflections 
give an unhealthy cast to the child’s flesh. Mr. 
Macbeth’s ‘‘ Playmates” is perhaps the worst 
picture he ever painted, and we sincerely trust 
that it is the worst that he ever will paint. Most 
of the others we have seen before. 








PROF. MASPERO IN UPPER EGYPT. 


A LETTER from Prof. Maspero, dated Luxor, 
March 16, informs me that his spring campaign 
in Upper Egypt will by this time have ended, 
and that he is now dropping slowly down the 
river on his way to Cairo. The archaeological 
harvest of 1883 has been peculiarly rich in 
Coptic trouvailles, chiefly epigraphic. At 
Assouan, Prof. Maspero has discovered a Coptic 
cemetery of the sixth century containing 
twenty inscriptions, several of which are dated ; 
among these occurs the epitaph of a bishop of 
Philae, At Karnak he has found a similar 
cemetery yielding nine inscriptions ; while from 
Coptos, the ancient mart of Indian commerce 
in Egypt, he carries off five Greek inscriptions, 
and one Latin inscription of great importance, 
bearing upon the history of the stations along 
the ancient desert-route from Coptos to the 
Red Sea. At Dayr-el-Baharee, in the sub- 
terraneous sepulchre of Sebek-Aa (a name 
pointing apparently to the period of the XIIIth 
Dynasty), was found the ancient Coptic crypt, or 
chapel, mentioned in my ‘‘ Notes from 
Egypt” in the AcapemMy of March 24. 
This singular and interesting relic of early 
Christianity in Egypt dates from the fifth 
century ; and its walls are covered not only with 
Greek and Syriac graffiti (the Syriac graffiti 
being most rare, if not absolutely unique, in 
Egypt), but with numbers of Coptic sermons, 
written in extenso in red ink. It is greatly to 
be hoped that the whole of these may be copied 
and reproduced in facsimile before the place 
becomes defaced by the ignoble scrawls of 
nineteenth-century tourists. 

Some important discoveries of tombs and 
mummies have also rewarded Prof. Maspero’s 
excavations this season. He writes with enthu- 
siasm of the sepulchre of one Shes-Hor-hotep, 
of the XIth Dynasty, which he describes as 
‘une merveille de peinture et dessin.” This 
tomb has been taken to pieces, slab by slab, 
and despatched by water to Boolak, where it will 
be re-erected, like the famous tomb in the 
museum at Berlin. The sepulchre of a queen 
of the XIth or XIIIth Dynasty named 
Toumm; eight other sepulchres dating from 
the XVIIIth to the XXVIth Dynasty; seven- 
teen fine mummies, chiefly of the Greek period ; 
several statues ; a peculiarly beautiful altar of 
Ptolemaig workmanship ; a granite sphinx, and 
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a granite hawk from Edfoo are also enumerated 
in Prof. Maspero’s list. Besides all these, and 
possibly of more historical value than any of 
them, are some eight hundred inscribed pot- 
sherds, Greek and Coptic, more than half of 
= were found in situ by Prof. Maspero him. 
self. 
The excavation of the Great Temple of 
Luxor is at last begun, and the inhabitants of 
the mud huts which have so long choked every 
part of the structure are moving out en masse. A 
magnificent harvest of inscriptions, extending 
over many dynasties, may be expected from 
the clearing of this noble building. 

AmetiA B, Epwarps. 








RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ROME, 


Accounts have lately reached us from Rome of 
the complete removal of the road in front of 
the Arch of Septimius Severus, and the laying 
bare of the rostra at the foot of the Capitoline. 
Some Roman archaeologists are inclined to 
consider these to be the rostra vetera, but there 
are no grounds for such a view. The position 
of the rostra veterais yet to befound. According 
to Dion Cassius, it was in the middle of the 
Forum (év péow rou tis Gyopas), Varro says it 
was in front of the Curia, and Asconius Pedi- 
anus tells us it was almost joined to it (“ prope 
juncta Ouriae”), Further, the rostra were 
placed between the Comitium and Forum, for, 
in the early times of the — the orator 
addressed the Oomitium on his right, and, in 
later times, after the time of Caius Gracchus, 
he addressed the Forum on his left. All tends to 
show that the rostra vetera were in the middle of 
the north-east side of the Forum, close to St. 
Adriano, which Sig. Lanciani has proved to be 
the site of the Curia, and so between the 
Comitium and the Forum. The rostre lately 
laid bare do not in any way meet the require- 
ments of the position of the rostra vetera as 
given by these ancient writers, for it is at the 
farthest end of the Forum, at the foot of the 
Capitoline, and is separated by a wide space 
from the Curia. This structure is, as Mr. 
Burn writes, with greater probability assigned 
by Reber to the rostra of the Tate Empire—a view 
which receives confirmation from a bas-relief 
on the side of the Arch of Constantine towards 
the Coliseum, which represents Constantine, 
surrounded by his Court, addressing the people 
from the rostra, on the right of which is the 
Arch of Septimius Severus, and on the left 
the Arch of Tiberius and part of the Basilica 
ia. Hopper M. WEsTROPP. 








THE DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN SYNA- 
GOGUE IN TUNIS. 


AT last the persistent labours of French anti- 
quaries in Tunis seem to have borne fruit. At 
a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, M. Renan reported a curious discove 

made by Oapt. Prudhomme at Hammam Lif, 
near Carthage, and about ten miles from Tunis. 
He has found a series of fine mosaics, of the 
third or fourth century A.D., which are proved 
by Latin inscriptions to be the pavement of a 
Jewish synagogue. The inscriptions suggest 
several difficulties of interpretation. Their form 
and style are Christian rather than Jewish ; and, 
if it were not that they contain the word ‘ syna- 
gogue,”’ and that one of them is placed between 
a pair of candlesticks with seven branches, it 
would be difficult to believe that they belong 
to a Jewish building. Two inscriptions, which 
give the names of the persons who had the 
mosaics executed, are as follows:—(1) ‘‘ Sancta 
sinagoga Naron pro salutem suam ancilla tua 
Juliana p [this p has a line run through it] de 
suo proprium teselavit;” (2) ‘‘Alterius filiug 
Bustici arco sinagogi margarita riddei [?] pate 
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tem porti [?] tesselavit.” The third inscription, 
in _ — leading to the principal room, 
is double :— 


IsTRV ISTRV 

MENTA MENTA 
SERVITVI SERVITVI 
NARITANVS AMRONI. 


The first three lines here may be read “ in- 
strumenta servi tui; ’’ the fourth line in each is 
a proper name ; but it is impossible to say what 
meaning ought to be given to the whole, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
H E ‘‘ PREHISTORIC CAMPS” NEAR MENTONE. 
La Pigantié, Mentone: April 1883. 

The AcanpEmMy of March 31 contains some 
interesting remarks by Prof. Hughes concern- 
ing his recent visit to Mentone. Among other 
subjects he mentions the circular stone en- 
closures, now called here “ —_ ger gen 
one of which, at a spot Ricard, near 
Roquebrune, he speaks of having visited with 
me. discussing the date of its construction, 
about which neither history nor tradition says 
anything, he observes that the old pottery— 
and this is all that has yet been found in it— 
may be Roman, or even later. It is, however, 
important to add that the only examination 
(which is mine) has been very superficial ; and 
that in others of these camps, so numerous in 
the Department, there has been found not only 
much primitive pottery, but also a great many 
stone implements. There is certain proof that 
the Romans utilised some of them for fortresses 
long after they were originally built. 

The purpose of these structures may also be 
conjectured by comparing this one with its 
fellows. They usually stand on hill tops; they 
have often two, and even three, concentric walls, 
sometimes even towers and outworks. They 
differ much in area and in the size and rudeness 
of the stones. This one is not large, but the 
stones are of unusual dimensions ; and it is very 
strong by nature and by art for the purpose of 
defence, except perhaps on one side, where it 
may seem weak according to our ideas. The 
immediate district, through which ran the via 
Aurelia, seems also to have been the site of a 
Roman military station, judging from the local 
name, Les Veilles (Vigiliae), from the remains 
of a wall close by, and also from its being one 
of the best places for barring the passage along 
the coast. 

These numerous constructions are so little 
known that archaeologists might be well repaid 
for visiting them. They forcibly recall those 
found on Holyhead Mountain, and on the Eifel 
in Carnarvonshire; others are said to exist in 
Ireland, Scotland, Brittany, Istria, and even in 
Moab according to the recent reports of the 
Palestine Exploration Society. Primitive races 
in similar circumstances must behave much 
alike. Of their work may also be studied on 
this coast cave dwellings, dolmens, chambered 
tumuli, and vaulted buildings, the construction 
of the latter having some striking analogies 
with the treasure-house of Mykenae. Those 
who may wish to take up the subject would be 
helped by looking over the volumes published 
by the Société des Lettres, Sciences et Arts 
des Alpes-maritimes. They can be seen at the 
Nice Public Library, whose librarian, M. Blanc, 
is a well-known and amiable archaeologist. 

JAMES BRuYN ANDREWS. 








NOTZS ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Our readers will be interested to hear that 
some of the remaining volumes of the Dilettanti 
Society’s valuable publications, hitherto sup- 
plied only to members of that body, have been 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
for issue to the general public, The works in 





question are Penrose’s Principles of Athenian 
Architecture, the first three volumes of Jonian 
Antiquities, and the well-known Specimens of 
Ancient Sculpture, Intending purchasers should 
make early application to the publishers. 


Mr. TrRisTtRAM ELLIs, who has lately held a 
private view of some clever drawings of Egypt, 
a few of the best of which have been accepted 
for the Grosvenor, is about to take a somewhat 
remarkable tour, with an object, as it would 
seem, partly artistic and partly adventurous. 
He proposes to reach Persia through Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, and to return over the 
Caucasus. 


Mr. Puiu. R. Morris will send to the Royal 
Academy two pretty fancy portraits of his 
children, and another of two little girls 
frightened at the approach of a herd of very 
gentle fallow deer. To the Grosvenor he will 
send a sort of sequel to his famous picture of 
“The First Communion.” In this, three of the 
maidens in their white veils and dresses are 
returning barefooted over sands gleaming with 
golden reflections of sky. Mr. Morris has also 
in progress a picture for the same exhibition of 
a more novel kind. It is of a little naked girl 
playing with her father’s palette, her figure 
being relieved against a »icture on an easel 
where child-angels are sporting in the clouds. 

TEN life-size portraits by Mr. Herkomer, with 
one or two other works in painting and en- 
graving, have recently been on private view at 
Messrs. Goupil’s beautiful new galleries in New 
Bond Street. They include portraits of Lord 
Eversley, Sir R. Cross, Sir A. Bass, Dr. Garrod, 
Joseph Joachim the violinist, and Herr Richter. 
All are vigorous and characteristic, and 
will well maintain the high reputation as a 
portrait-painter which was earned by Mr. 
Herkomer at the last exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 


Amone the minor exhibitions of the last fort- 
night have been a creditabie collection of works 
by lady amateurs at the Baker Street Gallery ; 
another of Mr. Frank Miles’ pretty heads of 
ladies and children, and a few landscapes, in- 
cluding that with which he took tne Iurner 
Medal. These are on view at Messrs. Dicken- 
son’s, in Bond Street, who (or rather whose 
artists, including Mr. J. V. Gibson and 
Mr. Wheeler,) have nearly completed a large 
portrait-picture of the Quorn Hunt, founded 
on Messrs. Dickenson’s photographs, which 
promises to compete with that of the Coaches 
in Hyde Park which they produced a year ago 
—one of the best compositions of the kind ever 
executed. 

A GENERAL meeting of the Hellenic Society 
will be held at 22 Albemarle Street on Thurs- 
duy, April 19,at5 p.m. The following papers 
will be read:—‘‘Two Archaic Greek Sarco- 
phagi,” by Mr. George Vennis; and ‘Some 
Questions concerning the Armour of Homeric 
Heroes,” by Mr. Waiter Leaf. 


THE ministers and kirk session of the abbey 
church of Dunfermline last week proposed to 
erect a platform for the use of the elders, &c., 
in front of the pulpitinthe abbey. As this plat- 
form would be placed immediately over the 
tomb of King Rubert the Bruce, the heritors 
of the parish very naturally expressed their 
disapprobation of the proposal. They have 
held a meeting, at which the general feeling was 
that, in view of the probable erection, at no 
distant date, of a national memorial to the 
Bruce in front of the pulpit, it would be out of 
the question to sanction the raising of such a 
me form. The plans have, therefore, most 

appily been returned. 

AN exhibition of Scripture subjects and other 
works in terra-cotta by Mr. George Tinworth, 
the sculpturesque modeller so well known ip 
connexion with Messrs. Doylton’s Potteries at 





Lambeth, will be opened next week at th 
Conduit Street Gallares, rig toeny 


Mr. Etrau VeppER, the American artist is 
now on his way back to Rome, where he intends 
to paint in oils the head of Samson which, 
as engraved by Mr, Oole, formed the remarkable 
frontispiece to Harper’s Christmas. 


Wir# reference to the increase of duty upon 
works of art imported into the United States from 
ten to thirty per cent. ad valorem, the Society 
of American Artists wish it to be made known 
(1) that so long ago as November 1882 they 
unanimously passed a resolution condemning 
any such duty; (2) thatin January of this year 
@ Bill was introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives giving effect to that resolution, which 
was widely supported by persons interested in 
art; and (3) that they have reason to expect 


that the “ mistake” will be rectified in the next 
session of Congress. 


THE Salon des Arts décoratifs opens at Paris 
to-morrow (April 15); the Salon proper on 
May 1; the national exhibition of selected 
pictures on September 15. 


A socreTy has been formed at Paris with the 
object of holding an annual exhibition of pic- 
tures of an international character. Only 
twelve artists are to be represented each year, 
of whom not more than three may be French. 
Among the honorary patrons of the scheme are 
Lord Lyons, Sir F. Leighton, Sir P. Cunliffe 
Owen, and Sir Richard Wallace. 


THE new gallery in the Louvre, which is 
destined for Oriental antiquities, is now nearly 
finished. In accordance with the design of 
the architect, M. Guillaume, the ceiling is to be 
painted with appropriate designs. 


THE museum of Brussels has lately ac- 
quired, from a Spanish collection, three fine 
studies of Rubens, the final works for which 
they were studies being still in Spain in each 
case. They are (1 and 2) studies for ‘‘ Mercury 
slaying Argus ” and “The Rape of Hippodamia,” 
both in the museum of Madrid ; and (3) a study 
for the “Overthrow of the Titans,” in the 
Escurial. The second of these has been 
engraved by P. de Baillu. As is well known, 
the value of such preliminary studies by Rubens 
consists in the fact that they are entirely from 
his own pencil and brush, which cannot be said 


of nine out of ten of the pictures that bear his 
name, 


THE ancient gate of the Scheldt at Antwerp, 

which was erected, in 1624, in honour of Philip 
IV., from plans by Rubens, has lately been 
removed to make room for the new docks. 
Atter being thoroughly repaired, it is to be 
re-erected as near to its original site as possible. 
The gate is adoraed with sculptures by Artus 
Quellin, and on the river-side of it is a Latin 
inscription :— 
‘The Scheldt delights to roll its obedient waves 
for him who rules over the Tagus and the Ganges, 
the Rhine and the Indus; under thy auspices, 
great Philip, it will bear the same vessels it bore 
formerly under the Emperor, thy grandtather.”’ 


One of Mr. Seymour Haden’s etchings of 
Cowdray (that with geese) is published in this 
month’s Art Journal, which also contains a 
good line-engraving by Mr. W. Roffe after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ well-known ‘‘ Muscipula.” 
This number contains a supplement on the Jones 
bequest to the South Kensington Museum, 
well illustrated. 

TuE Portfolio this month is chiefly occupied 
with the editor’s ‘‘ Paris,” the ancient cathedral 
of Notre Dame and the restored Sainte Chapelle 
forming the subject of this part. Mr. Watkiss 
Lloyd contributes an important paper on 
“The True Oomposition of the Groups of 
Phidies,” and Mrs. Julia Cartwright dis- 
courges again pleasantly of Benozzo Gozzoli, 





